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Tne Obrenovitch dynasty came to a sudden and 
terrible end at midnight on Wednesday. The Palace 
was invaded by a number of soldiers, and though the 
exact details are not yet known, the King and Queen, 
the Prime Minister, the Minister of War, two 
brothers of the Queen, two aides-de-camp of the 
King, and two other officers were killed. It is 
an atrocious retribution for the King’s reckless 
azd violent disregard of the rights and opinions 
of his subjects. For many years King Alexander 
ruled in the spirit of his hated father, Milan, who as 
‘* King-father,” and then as Commander-in-Chief, had 
kept in operation the system of tyranny he had carried 
out as Monarch. In 1g00 Alexander made his 
momentous marriage with Queen Draga. Milan pro- 
tested, and had to leave Servia, and Alexander, no 
longer able to count on Milan's friends, made terms 
with the Radicals. Next year he gave Servia a much 
more democratic Constitution, but last year he turned 
round, made the General who had been Chief of the Staff 
under Milan Prime Minister, and entered on a vigorous 
campaign against free institutions. Freedom of the 
Press disappeared, and last summer the King by a 
coup detat withdrew the Constitution of 1901, annulled 
several laws, got rid of several Ministers, and then 
restored the Constitution. This was followed by a 
General Election in which not a single member of the 
Radical Party was returned, the King having taken the 
precaution of abolishing the ballot. The result of all 
this government by personal caprice and tyranny was 
the revolution of last Wednesday. The Army turned 
against Alexander and arranged the conspiracy, and the 
dreadful events in the Palace are apparently regarded 


without regret, and almost without pity, in the 
country. Prince Peter Karageorgevitch has been pro- 


claimed King, Jovan Avakumovitch, an ex-Premier, is 
at the head of the new Government, and a proclamation 
has been issued declaring that the Constitution of 1901 
is in force, the laws and institutions suppressed by 
Alexander restored, and that the Chamber and Senate 
would meet on June 15. The revofution is not ex- 
pected to have any immediate influence on the Balkan 
problem, and there is no apprehension of disturbances 
in the country. 

TuouGH the Speaker’s ruling that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals could not be discussed on Mr. Chaplin's 
amendment hampered the speakers and spoiled the dis- 
cussion, the debate was interesting and even dramatic. 
First, Mr. Chaplin described the resentment of the 
followers of the Government at this humiliation, then 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach described his position. He 
had imposed the tax for revenue, not for protection, in 
order to meet the abnormal growth of national expen- 
diture. Against that growth he had protested, but his 
protests had not been supported by the Prime Minister 


and the Cabinet, otherwise he might still have 
been in office. The worst waste was, he thought, 
upon the Army. The recent speeches of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Premier had shown that 





the corn tax might be used for retaliation and 
colonial preference, and that being so he would not vote 
against the amendment. He asked Ministers who dis- 
agreed with Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy to speak 
out. Mr. Ritchie responded. The Government, he 
said, was determined to economise. As to the new 
proposals, he wasa convinced Free Trader, and would 
only consent to an investigation because he knew it 
would support his conclusions. He said that the corn 
tax had been found to injure the consumer, and espe- 
cially the poorest of the consumers—a direct contradic- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ letter to a working man.” 
Other speakers followed, including Sir H. Fowler, Mr. 
Bryce, Mr. Elliot (with a strong Free Trade declaraticn), 
and Mr. Robson. 





On Wednesday the debate was resumed. Mr 
Asquith, in a brief but very masterly speech, twitted the 
Cabinet on its new departure, which was letting loose 
its members as propagandists of irreconcilable policies, 
Sir Edward Grey warned the House that preferential 
tariffs would break up the Empire. Mr. Balfour made 
another display of intellectual ingenuity—and moral 
weakness. The tax had been repealed because the 
money could be spared, and it had injured the farmers 
by raising the price of feeding stuffs for cattle. 
What about the feeding stuffs for the human species ? 
As for the Cabinet, it was enough if they preserved 
common action. Were they not all for the repeal of 
the duty? As to Free Trade his mind was open ; but 
they must not alter the fiscal system without ‘‘ the most 
careful examination.” The Liberal Leader replied, and 
promised the most vigorous resistance to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme. Mr. Chaplin was defeated by 424 votes 
to 28, a striking example of the practical impotenc2 of 
the Protectionist party when it is fairly faced on a clear 
issue. 





Ir the news from Figuig is final, the French expe- 
dition against their troublesome neighbours has been 
a very different business from our entanglements in 
Somaliland. The first incident of the affair only 
happened a fortnight ago, and the Councils of Notables 
of the Figuig Oasis have already tendered their uncon- 
ditional submission to General O’Conor. The French 
general disclaimed any notion of annexation or even 
occupation, and the terms he proposed, the surrender of 
hostages, the surrender of arms, and the payment of a 
war contribution, have already been accepted. France 
is to be congratulated on her determination to refrain 
from occupyiag Moorish territory. As for our Somali- 
land expedition, the Government, to judge from Lord 
Stanley’s answer to Mr. Hobhouse, on Thursday, seems 
to be as ignorant as ever. 





AN interesting telegram was published in Tues- 
day’s papers, though it attracted little notice. It 
announced that the Transvaal Government had deferred 
to the opinions of the non-official minority and decided 
to exclude coloured persons from the municipal vote in 
Johannesburg. It also announced that the Govern- 
ment excluded all foreigners from the municipal vote, 
and the Attorney-General explained that this disability 
applied to foreigners who had been naturalised in Cape 
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Colony, Natal, or the Orange River Colony. It is 
interesting to reflect on the commotion such a 
decision would have caused four years ago, if the 
decision had been made by the Boer Govern- 
ment. English readers pay little attention to South 
African affairs just now, the country having become 
British, but the irony of this new arrangement is not 
lost on foreign observers, as is evident from the com- 
ments recently made on the proposal by the Johannes- 
burg correspondent of the Avelnische Zeitung. The 
Koeintsche Zeitung is the most prominent of the few 
German journals which justified Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy in South Africa, and the correspondent reflects 
rather bitterly that under the despotism of the Boer 
régime the whole of the foreigners residing in the 
commercial capital of the Transvaal enjoyed the 
rights and privileges of which they are now deprived. 
‘« Already,” he writes, ‘forms are being distributed 
from house to house to be filled in by the occu- 
pants, which make the sharpest distinction between 
Englishmen and foreigners. Is it really to be dis- 
covered that the same man who at the time of the 
Boer Government spoke of the foreigners as ‘helots’ 
is about to deprive us of the rights which we enjoyed 
under the Boers? That would signify no more and no 
less than the creation of a pariah-caste, a sort of helot 
of a lower grade.” 





Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN raised an important 
question in a paper he read to the East India Associa- 
tion on Monday, namely, the harsh treatment of British 
Indians in the new British colonies. Few persons 
realise that in some parts of what they call the ‘ free, 
tolerant, and unaggressive Empire” the doors are shut 
not merely on strangers, but on actual subjects of the 
Empire. The British Indian is totally excluded from 
one of our colonies, and in other colonies they suffer 
under very serious disabilities. The moral of the 
facts Sir William Wedderburn presented on Mon- 
day is that every extension of the British Em- 
pire is a curtailment of the British Indian’s 
liberties. When the Transvaal was a_ Boer 
Republic the British Indian was an alien, but his 
wrongs had a certain diplomatic interest and 
importance, and Mr. Chamberlain filled Blue-Books 
with impatient remonstrances. The Transvaal is at 
this moment part of the British Empire. What has 
become of the British Indian? Not only is he subject to 
all the disabilities against which Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
tested, but he is worse off, for President Kruger relaxed 
some of his regulations, and Lord Milner, by a notification 
now two months old, has applied them in all their 
rigour. It must be something of a mockery to these 
British subjects to learn that while the Empire could not 
tolerate their exclusion from the pavement in a foreign 
Republic, it insists upon those, colour distinctions in its 
own dominions. The Transvaal is technically a Crown 
colony, yet Mr. Chamberlain is far less disposed to 
intervene in its administration than he was when it was 
an independent State. The Boers have lost their own 
rights, but the subject races who were believed to be 
ill-used by them have not gained anything; they have 
greater wrongs and far less sympathy. 


Tue Cape Parliament opened last week. The first 
act of the Progressives will, we think, be regretted by 
Englishmen of all parties and all opinions. A man 
who has dealt his country such an injury as that 
done to England by Dr. Jameson’s treachery and 
cowardice can never repair the wrong, but he 
could at least try not to aggravate it. Unfortu- 
nately Dr. Jameson has been offered and has 
accepted the leadership of the Progressive party, an 
act which reflects on the sagacity as much as on the 
taste of both electors and elected. The choice will 
inevitably make politics more bitter and issues clearer. 
The party that adopts as its leader the hero of the 


most squalid conspiracy of modern times is aiming 
at a financial tyranny in Cape Colony such as its 
leader sought to establish in another State eight years 
ago. What such a tyranny would mean to Cape Colony 
may be guessed from the complaints of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Rhodesia. The Mayor of Salisbury and 
other persons of standing are engaged in an agitation 
against the high tariffs of the Rhodesia Railways 
Trust, a private body whose chairman is that energetic 
Imperialist Mr. Beit. This trust has Rhodesia at its 
mercy, as the owner of the railway on which Rhodesia 
depends, and it has used its powers with such grim 
thoroughness as to make the cost of living and of 
stocking a farm almost prohibitive. 

Mr. Broprick’s answer to the questions put to 
him on Monday about the infected army blankets is not 
reassuring. He was asked if he would issue a general 
order that all fabrics which had been used in the field 
should be disinfected: this he refused todo. Yet surely 
such an arrangement is necessary to protect the 
public and also, we may add, to enable the War 
Office to sell its blankets and sheets after a campaign. 
All the circumstances of the case, for example, on 
which Mr. Brodrick was questioned last Monday 
show how necessary some such precaution is. A 
large number of blankets had been stored under tar- 
paulins at Capetown. They were to have been washed 
and disinfected, but a fire broke out. The chief 
ordnance officer destroyed the worst blankets, and sold 
the rest on condition that they should be removed 
within three days. Since then the Local Government 
Board has been busily employed-in addressing some 
two hundred sanitary authorities explaining how to 
safeguard the poor against infection from any of these 
eight thousand blankets. A simple rule such as that 
suggested would put an end to all these risks, and it 
is very shortsighted to decline to adopt it merely 
because what might have been a hideous epidemic has 
been fortunately averted. 

As tyranny is the least original thing in the world, 
it is very easy at any moment to find what impression 
our crimes against freedom in South Africa made on an 
ordinary observer, without any pronounced liberal 
sympathies, who did not feel that any false idea of 
allegiance obliged him to pretend that tyranny was 
congenial to his country. All that has to be done is 
to turn to the comments of an English Tory on the 
policy we carried out in South Africa when he sees 
that policy applied elsewhere. The Morning Leader 
calls attention to a very piquant illustration of what 
Englishmen felt in their hearts about many of the 
expedients which we adopted during the war. The 
other day the Gnesen Correctional Court sentenced 
some Polish schoolboys to various terms of imprison- 
ment for belonging to a secret society. ‘We may 
hope,” observed the Pall Mali Gasette, ‘that the 
German Government feels secure again. When it 
becomes necessary to imprison schoolboys for political 
offences, surely the policy which compels such actions 
stands self-condemned in a civilised world.” An excel- 
lent and sensiblecomment. But, as the Morning Leader 
points out, a Cape Parliamentary paper announced last 
October that 110 boys and three girls, all under sixteen, 
who had been imprisoned as political offenders in Cape 
Colony, had been released on the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on sentences of military courts. 
We know now that the Pall Mall Gazette did itself a 
grave injustice in pretending to like such things as the 
imprisonment of schoolboys and schoolgirls. ‘‘ The 
policy which compelssuch actions stands self-condemned 
in a civilised world.” It is longer, but does it mean 
less than ‘‘ methods of barbarism ” ? 

Mr. BALFrour, anxious to condemn passive resist- 
ance, has only succeeded in justifying active revolution. 
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Someone has reminded him of what is, perhaps, the 
most discreditable incident in modern political history, 
the attempt in which he and certain of his friends 
joined in 1886 to stimulate a civil war in Ireland and to 
throw the whole Empire into confusion. That most 
glaring act of faction, and of particularly reckless and 
shameful faction, is not unnaturally remembered by 
certain persons to-day, and Mr. Balfour’s attention has 
been called to it. Foran adroit dialectician, his de- 
fence is about as ineffective an apology as we ever 
remember. The Nonconformists, he says, have only 
toturna minority into a majority to right their wrongs, 
and Ulster was about to be handed over to a tyrannical 
majority, without hope of escape. This flimsy effort in 
casuistry has been very speedily demolished by Sir 
William Harcourt, who points out in a letter 
to Dr. Clifford that if the popular _represen- 
tation of Ireland were a _ tyrannical majority 
in the eyes of Ulster, the House of Lords is just as truly 
a tyrannical obstacle to redress in the eyes of the Non- 
conformists. Mr. Balfour, be it remembered, was 
not an Ulster man trying to avert the catastrophe of 
the self-government of Ireland; he was an outsider 
trying to inflame Ulster into rebellion. It was as if 
Mr. John Redmond incited the Primitive Methodists to 
take up firearms against the local education authorities. 
With the ethics of revolution or of passive resistance 
we are not now or here concerned, but what is worth 
while to point out is that Mr. Balfour cannot blame 
even the fiercest irregularities without blaming his own 
conduct in 1886. 

Tue Liberal Leader made an excellent speech at 
Perth on Friday in last week. Of course he addressed 
himself mainly to Mr. Chamberlain’s revolutionary pro- 
posals, but incidentally he entered a very necessary 
caution against the idea that the war has settled any 
problem of government in South Africa. His criticism 
of the Zollverein policy was extremely clear, terse, and 
complete. One illustration he gave of the injustice 
and wrong such a policy would inflict was particularly 
happy. He pointed out that the white population in 
the self-governing colonies affected by any such 
scheme is thirteen millions. The population of the 
United Kingdom is forty-one millions. The investi- 
gations of Messrs. Booth and Rowntree have 
shown that jo per cent. of that population is habi- 
tually underfed and on the verge of starvation. But 
30 per cent. of forty-one millions, is over twelve 
millions, or very nearly the total white population of 
the self-governing colonies. Therefore, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy would drive over that deadly brink as many 
persons at home as it is designed to make richer in 
the colonies. It is a picturesque illustration of the ridi- 
culously top-heavy character of the Zollverein scheme. 
None of the colonies have half the distress in which a 
large proportion of the people of the United Kingdom 
live habitually, and yet it is on this huge poor population 
that a burden is to be placed which can only mean for 
them an overwhelming misery and want. 





It was unfortunate that any energy should have 
been wasted in criticising Lord Rosebery’s attack on 
Free Trade at Burnley. If only the Press had a little 
patience on these occasions, a great deal of trouble 
would be spared, for sooner or later Lord Rosebery not 
only explains himself but answers himself. At Burnley, 
where he was addressing a non-political audience, he 
deplored the effect of Free Trade upon ‘‘ classes con- 
nected with the land, more important than the land- 
lord.” This, as we pointed out at the time, was an 
encouragement to the notion Liberals had always 
assailed; the notion that Protection was good for the 
farmer and the labourer, and that the right remedies for 
agricultural distress were not reform ot our ridiculous 
land system—a system made and maintained in the 
interests of a small rich class—co-operative banks, and 





better education, but protective duties. It was nota 
little alarming to find a statesman who had been 
brought up as a Liberal suddenly adopting all the 
foolish and sinister ideas which Liberals have been 
trying to drive out of the minds of their countrymen. 
But our alarm was premature. At Epsom on Tuesday 
Lord Rosebery addressed another non-political audience, 
and there he contrived to demolish his own arguments 
at Burnley with a directmess and decision which sug- 
gests that he has spent the interval to some purpose. 
‘‘ Well, from my point of view—I may be perfectly 
wrong—there is only one of the three classes engaged 
in agriculture who has anything to hope from a pro- 
tective tariff on corn, and that is the landowner—and, 
selfishly speaking, I am sorry to say that I am con- 
vinced, and [ am quite certain that everyone of you in 
this tent is convinced, that the nation will never stint 
or hazard its abundant supply of food in order to increase 
my rents or yours.” 





On Monday last the French passenger steamer 
Insulaire collided with and sank the steamer Liban, 
which belonged to the same company. The vessels 
were bound one for, and the other from, Marseilles, 
and at the time of the accident must have been running 
without due regard to safety. As far as we can gather 
from the non-committal reports which have reached us, 
the Liban was struck somewhere forward of her beam. 
She settled by the head and sank within twenty 
minutes of the collision, though, being well in-shore 
at the time, several of her crew and passengers saved 
themselves by swimming. It is not known how many 
perished in the calamity, but it is feared that the death- 
roll will total nearly two hundred. How the accident 
happened has not yet transpired, but the loss of life has 
been so terrible that the most complete investigations 
may be expected. The disaster ranks with the loss of 
La Bourgogne in 1898 and with the loss of the Elbe in 
1894. Waif charges of negligent navigation, and of 
inhumanity, aboard the Insulaire make the dreadful 
business yet more terrible. 





On Wednesday evening Sir Clements Markham 
lectured to the Royal Geographical Society at the 
theatre in Burlington-gardens. His address was based 
on an official log and a series of despatches received 
from Captain Scott, now in command of the Discovery 
among the ice of the Antarctic. It was illustrated by 
photographs taken by members of the Antarctic 
Expedition, some of whom had returned in the relief ship 
Morning and were present at the lecture. Sir Clements 
Markham spoke at some length of the expedition’s aims 
and inception. He told his bearers that the Discovery 
had materially helped to increase our scientific know- 
ledge, that the magnetic and meteorological observations 
had proved of the utmost value; and that the voyage 
had not been unduly costly, and was in every way an 
accomplishment of which to be proud. Captain Scott, 
accompanied by Dr. Wilson and Lieutenant Shackleton, 
had penetrated as far south as 82° 17' by means of 
dogs and sledges, but they were so hampered by snow-> 
blindness, hunger, and other hardships that they only 
regained their vessel with the utmost difficulty. 
Lieutenant Armitage had explored the ice to the west- 
ward of the ship’s anchorage in the floe, and had pene- 
trated to a point 9,000 ft. above sea-level, 142 miles 
from the ship. There has been only one fatality since 
the Discovery sailed, and the voyage may be called the 
most successful English expedition on record. 





Mr. ArtTHUR Evans has sent home a report of 
the progress made with the excavations of the Palace 
of Minos at Knossos ia April and May, The work was 
much hampered by the heavy rains of February ; but 
the explorers have now uncovered te foundations ot 
part of the palace buildings, that seem to have served 
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as a theatre, and the primitive seating arrangements 
are partly discernible. Various irregular buildings and 
cellars have also been opened, and Mr. Evans states the 
view shared by the Cretan explorers and Egypto- 
logists that the character of some of the vessels dis- 
covered points to intercommunication between Crete 


and the Nile Valley at a date as early as the middle of 
Below the evidences of 


the Fourth Millennium B.c. 
such a connection there yet lie to be investigated layers 
of the relics of earlier civilisations or barbarisms going 
back to the Neolithic age. It is clear that the palace 
itself stood in a considerable city, and one of the private 
houses near it has been recently examined and found 
to contain a megaron of basilica-like structure. The 
explorers appeal for further funds. 


It was announced on Monday that Sir Wyke 
Bayliss, the President of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, had been invited by Sir Edward Poynter to 
join the Fine Art Committee for the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion. We also understand that a similar invitation has 
been given to the President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. This, in the interests of fair play and just 
discrimination, is good so far as it goes, for both these 
gentlemen have minds of their own on the subject of 
art and may be trusted to make themselves heard ; but 
we fear that unless the list of commissioners, inde- 
pendent of the Academy, be considerably extended, the 
works selected to represent British art will still leave 


something to be desired. It will be remembered that 


the original commission consists of seven persons, 
all of whom are members of the Academy, and 
one may expect the voting of these, directed 


by Sir Edward Poynter—or rather by that giant in 
English Academic art, Sir L. Alma-Tadema—to be 
unanimous on all essential points. The opinion, there- 
fore, of one or two outsiders can hardly do more than 
impart to the deliberations «f the council a little less 
agreement than they would otherwise possess, whilst 
the practical issues will remain the same. Quite 
recently we have had an instance of Sir Lawrence’s 
breezy, if somewhat fatuous, self-complacency in a 
reported utterance on the Chantrey purchases, and it 
is still uncertain whether Sir Wyke Bayliss and Sir 
James Guthrie, knowing the probabilities in store, will 
consent to serve; at any rate, no announcement has 
been made tothat effect. Meanwhile the Academy has 
shown some slight cleverness in giving them the chance. 
It is always desirable to appear broad-minded when self- 
interest runs no risk, 


** PUBLIC opinion during last week,” writes our 
Paris correspondent, ‘‘ has been more interested by 
foreign politics than by the Parliamentary debates. Every- 
body discusses, not only the Government’s decisions in 
respect to the Figuig affairs, which by their modera- 
tion meet with a general approval, but specially the 
President’s visit to London and the Italian King’s visit 
to Paris. Their political significance is generally over- 
rated, and it is very difficult for the leading papers to 
make their readers understand that an alliance between 
France and Russia, England and Italy, is not im- 
minent. Nevertheless, whilst President Loubet’s visit 
to England is approved by all political parties, the news 
of the coming arrival of the King of Italy has been 
cheered only by the Republican Press. French public 
opinion has not yet unanimously forgotten Signor 
Crispi’s politics ; it has forgotten much more easily 
the Fashoda business. I believe that if a change in 
English politics took place, if the fears provoked by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Protectionist proposals were driven 
away, French sympathies towards England would be 
as general, sincere, and enthusiastic as they were 
towards Russia a few years ago, before the war 
against Finland and the Jews. This revival of our 


friendship for England cannot surprise students in 
economics, 











A RECENT Blue Book on the German colonies, issued 
by the Foreign Office, shows an estimated deficit of 
4£1,369,428 on the Colonial Budget for the year 1903. 
In one case only, that of the Caroline, Pelew, and 
Marianni Islands, did the revenue exceed the ordinary, 
or recurring, expenditure in 1902; and even here 
the small balance was almost eaten up by special 
expenses. Samoa cost Germany £8,520 last year, and 
is estimated to cost £12,500 this year. Kiao-chou, 
which was represented to be such a valuable acquisi- 
tion, produced a revenue of £18,000 in 1go2, and 
required an Imperial subsidy of £602,200 for its main- 
tenance and development ; and though the revenue is 
expected to be a little larger this year, a much larger 
subsidy is to be granted. East Africa, which yields 
the largest income, is not making any progress just 
now, and requires a subsidy of £280,000. The total 
revenue of the whole of the colonies is under half a 
million, and the total cost to the German Empire in 
1903 (including deficits on past Budgets) amounts to 
£,1,572,681. The white population of the colonies is 
7,523, of which 6,661 are in Africa; less than two- 
thirds of the whites in Africa are German. 





ALTHOUGH only a week separates us from the 
first ballots in the German general election the 


efforts instituted by leading Radicals to induce co- 
operation at the polls between the various sections 
of the Left are fruitless. For this unfortunate state 
of affairs the bitter reproaches hurled by Eugen 
Richter against the Social Democrats are largely 
responsible ; yet it must be admitted that the 
Socialist campaign tactics, and still more the violent 
language of the Jorwirts, are admirably calculated 
to keeps the opponents of the reactionary combination 
from rendering each other mutual support at the polls. 
That the Socialists should have put forward candidatesin 
all but a handful of the constituencies, is not perhaps 
blameworthy in itself, as the advantage of demonstrat- 
ing how enormously the Extreme party has _ been 
recruited by the Government policy may be held to out- 
weigh the possible loss of a few seats; but when the 
Socialist leaders urge their followers on no account to 
support Radicals at the second ballots, the outlook 
becomes more serious. At the same time, the Con- 
servative and Centre parties have their own troubles, 
the former arising from the new measure ensuring the 
secrecy of the ballot, and the latter from the revolt 
of the Polish voters in Upper Silesia. 

To repress this movement, Prince Bishop Kopp 
has taken the extraordinary step of issuing a pastoral 
letter to the clergy, which sets forth the doctrine that 
Catholic supporters of candidates hostile to the Centre 
will be deprived of the sacraments of the Church. 
Improving upon this menace, the priests in some 
intances have declared fromthe altar that every reader of 
the Socialist Press will be excluded from the Church, 
and, in particular, will be denied burial in the 
churchyard. In some cases these mediaeval mea- 
sures have been resented by protests, and even 
curses, from the congregation. But that the Socialists 
are not passively submitting to this treatment 
is shown by the vigorous language used in 
the course ot a great meeting at Cologne, the head- 
quarters of the Catholic party in West Prussia. Not 
only was the Centre party charged with having altered 
the prayer to ‘Give us this day our daily bread, but 
let it be very dear” ; it was insisted that the policy of 
dear food had largely destroyed family life in the indus- 
trial districts, inasmuch as with the rise in the price of 
bread marriages had been discouraged, and that black 
spot on German social life, the illicit relationships in the 
working-class areas, had been promoted. The fact 
that the most sombre parts of Germany, in this respect, 
are represented by eminent members of the Centre 
party, lends to these home thrusts a special point. 
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/ THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


R. BALFOUR’S speech on Wednesday goes far 
to explain all that the country has suffered 
during the last few years. Mr. Chamberlain is a man 
of strong will, reckless in his methods, merciless in his 
weapons, and governed by a few ideas that live on his 
ignorance of history. A vivid and sympathetic imagi- 
nation endows some men with a peculiar moral force ; 
the very want of it, if that want is only absolute, 
makes other men strong and robust and direct. Mr. 
Chamberlain, like Lord Milner, belongs to the second 
category. He will pursue a borrowed idea with a 
certain cold passion, and the narrowness of his 
vision gives him a formidable and fatal energy. He 
sees so few things that he always sees them near 
and accessible. But the deadly mischief he has 
done his country would have been arrested long ago if 
he had not been working in the most congenial and 
pliant medium. These good - natured, amiable, 
hesitating natures are the best material in the world for 
his designs. It is easy, as we listen to Mr. Balfour 
explaining that he has no convictions on a question of 
transcendent importance to the country, and persuading 
himself that it is a point of honour to be abject and yield- 
ing and doubtful, to picture what happened in the Cabinet 
in the dark and bodetul days of 1899. It was well known 
then that there was little enthusiasm for war in the 
Cabinet ; but what kind of resistance would be offered 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s masterful insistence by the type 
of politician revealed, though not for the first time, in 
Wednesday’s debate ? Mr. Chamberlain has only to 
intrigue here, to give the signal to his friends 
there, to pull a_ string in one colony, to make 
a garden - party speech, to defy a few conven- 
tions, and the transaction is certain. He is adroit 
enough to trick these inert colleagues; he is strong 
enough to overpower them. The whole mischief is the 
prevalence in English society of this indolent and 
invirte>rate temper. How many men sat through the 
crimes of the war, the farm-burning, the imprisonment 
of women, the hiring of traitors, disliking them, 
blaming them in private, confessing them to be odious 
and disastrous, half resolving to protest, and then 
relapsing into a shameful silence, because it was so 
unpleasant to say or do anything? It was just this 
element of weak and amiable cowardice that so often 
gave the upper hand to the counsels of ferocity, and it 
is a weakness and an amiableness which ought to be 
regarded as treason. 

Mr. Balfour’s pitiful apology for his attitude is 
based partly on the natural reluctance of his mind to 
entertain ‘‘a concluded conviction” and partly on the 
inconvenience a party suffers if its leader precipitates a 
crisis by having a mind of his own and trying to impose 
it on other people. The first plea does not concern 
anyone but Mr. Balfour’s admirers, the men and 
women who are always explaining that he is such 
a charming, gentle, courteous, and interesting per- 
sonality—the greatest intellect in the Empire, as 
Mr. Haldane once called him. Certainly his latest 
performance shows that even Lord Shelburne’s 
phrase ‘‘ lounging opinions ’’ might be used in flattery, 
for an opinion must exist before it can lounge. 
His second plea is of more interest to his tollowers 
than to his opponents. What Free Trade Unionists 


expect to gain from this arrangement whereby the most 
powerful person in the Cabinet is given his liberty to 
make a doctrine they hate not merely an issue in poli- 
tics, but the central issue at the next election, we do not 
know. They know that they are much stronger in 
intellectual force than their opponents, and Sir Edgar 
Vincent’s marked appeal to Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
to put himself at the head of Mr. Chamberlain’s 


Unionist critics is significant of the temper of 


a good many of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Balfour may find that by  pro- 
claiming himself the only man in Parliament who 
has no opinion on the issues which his chief colleague 
proposes to lay before the country at the next election, 
he has hastened rather than postponed the day of disin- 
tegration. Mr. Chamberlain says a Zollverein is indis- 
pensable to the Empire; Mr. Ritchie says he will be 
no party to any policy which helps to establish a 
Zollverein; Mr. Balfour says he will keep his party 
together by keeping an open mind. Mr. Asquith’s gift 
of telling and ruthless analysis is wasted on such an 
exhibition of statesmanship. Mr. Perks or Mr. Powell 
Williams might cover themselves with glory if they were 
invited to demolish it. 

But if it is chiefly his friends and his followers who 
are interested in the eccentricities of his ingenuous mind 
or the tactics of his leadership, the whole country is 
vitally interested in his conduct as Prime Minister. 
What is Mr. Balfour's proposal? Mr. Chamberlain 
has told us that we have an opportunity now, by 
arranging a Zollverein, of preserving the Empire ; that 
this idea of a Zollverein is to be the issue at the 
next election, and that he will ask for a mandate to 
deal with it. Mr. Chamberlain has followed up these 
announcements with a further announcement that he 
proposes to use the taxation he suggests for Old Age 
Pensions, and the last few days he has been 
briskly employed writing letters to defend his 
policy, and to explain that it will increase wages. 
Here is an explicit statement of policy, and as revolu- 
tionary a proposal asany statesman ever suggested. Mr, 
Chamberlain is no irresponsible free lance in opposition ; 
he is the Minister concerned with the colonies, and long 
ago he elbowed Mr. Balfour into the second place in the 
publiceye. Are we to understand that all the energies, 
the resources, the organisations of the Unionist Party 
will be used to help Mr. Chamberlain to revolutionise our 
fiscal arrangements or not? It is a question that con- 
cerns every elector and every,taxpayer, and Mr. Balfour 
cannot answer it. He refuses to disown either his Pro- 
tectionist or his Free Trade colleagues. There is an 
inevitable confusion here and in the colonies, and 
thus we suddenly find a_ colonial Government 
sending a solemn message declaring its approval of 
‘the declarations of the Government.” Mr. Ritchie is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but apparently he counts 
for nothing. He has no strings to pull in the colonies. 
For the colonial Governments Mr. Chamberlain is the 
Government: he bargains with them about reciprocities 
and preferences ; he arranges what is to be done and 
said, and he has little difficulty in surprising Mr. 
Balfour into compromising statements.; The result 
is that the people of England are at this moment 
entirely misrepresented, for the Colonial Secretary in a 
Free Trade country is using all the machinery of his 
office and position to bring colonial pressure against 
Free Trade. The effects on trade of this suspensory 
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It can only produce 
dislocation, chaos, and anxiety. Its effect is not 
felt in England alone. It is felt throughout the 
colonies, where false expectations are raised, and 


policy can easily be imagined. 


very bitter animosities will soon be created. It 
has already produced a stupid threat from Mr. Seddon 
which should finally dispose of the pretensions of that 
loud-mouthed impostor in patriotism. The agitation 
of the question has already stirred up some of that ill-will 
between the coloniesand the mother country which would 
certainly be the result of the adoption of a plan inspired 
by sheer ignorance of colonial history. Mr. Balfour’s 
idea of playing with the subject and leaving Mr. Cham- 
berlain to continue his campaign under the wgis of the 
Government which includes Mr. Ritchie will only aggra- 
vate all these embarrassments in our commercial and 
political relations. 





THE MYSTERY OF THE CORN TAX SOLVED. 


T a time when Cabinet Ministers are ‘‘ blowing off 
A steam,” and preparing to move off in different 
directions, it is inevitable that a good many secrets 
should leak out. There is no reason why the public 
should not be made acquainted with the history or 
mystery of the repeal of the Corn Tax. It is a queer 
little story. 

The idea of striking a good bargain with the 
Mother Country originated in Canada. Protection of 
the Canadian manufacturers was to be maintained, and 
even increased, against British manufacturers; but 
the tariff wall was to be raised still higher against the 
manufacturers of other countries. Thus, without 
opening her own ports to England, Canada thought 
she might obtain a monopoly in the Mother Country. 
Ever since 1892 it had been publicly known 
that Mr. Chamberlain hankered after a return to 
the old system of preferential trade with the colonies. 
And so as soon as he became Minister in 1895 the 
Colonial Office was besieged by the Canadian Ministry, 
and was asked to strike a bargain on the lines just 
indicated. Mr. Chamberlain prides himself on his skill 
in making hard bargains. He could not get the 
Cabinet to agree to differential duties or to any sort of 
a bonus on Canadian produce; but he saw that this 
preference, however illusory, might be a_ good 
political asset, and he determined to have it. So he 
replied: ‘‘ At present we have no duties on timber, 
or corn, or meat, or any of your staple products, and 
we don’t want any fresh revenue. So we can’t do any- 
thing for you now. But I will take care that when any 
such duty is imposed it shall be differential—that is to 
say, at alower rate for Canada than for other countries.” 
In the meantime he promised to denounce the Belgian 
and German treaties in order that Canada might be 
able to impose differential duties against countries 
other than Great Britain, or, rather, against countries 
which gave her less favourable treatment than Great 
Britain—for it is to be observed that the same 
preference can be obtained by any country which 
is willing to lower its tariff to Canadian goods. 
The Cobden Club quite approved of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
action in denouncing the German and Belgian treaties, 
on the ground that it was only just ‘to restore to 
Canada her full right as a self-governing colony to 


regulate her fiscal policy in the manner which she may 
deem most conducive to her interests.” The only mis- 
take made by the Cobden Club was in believing Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s assurances that he was a Free 
Trader. That slippery politician is about as 
trustworthy as Mr. Chamberlain, and will always 
have a_ definition of Free Trade to suit any 
kind of commercial policy which may seem 
likely to be popular. In 1897, then, Canada 
granted to Great Britain and other Free Trade countries 
a preference of 12} per cent., which was raised to 25 
per cent. in the following year, and later again to 33 
per cent. So that at the present time British goods 
have been admitted into Canadian ports at 33 per cent. 
less duty than the goods of most other countries. [But 
as the duty on most American staples is less than on 
British staples, American exports to Canada have 
grown far more rapidly than British. | 

In 1899 the war with South Africa broke out; and, 
quite apart from the pecuniary benefit derived by 
Canada, there was for some time a good deal of 
Imperial enthusiasm in the English part of Canada, 
and fiscal questions seem to have been in abeyance. 
But last year the Canadian Ministers found their oppor- 
tunity. Sir Michael Hicks Beach imposed his shilling 
duty on corn. The Canadian Ministers reminded Mr. 
Chamberlain of his promise. What was Mr. Cham- 
berlain to do? He called a Conference of Colonial 
Premiers last July, with the double object of getting 
contributions from the colonies to Imperial defence and 
of popularising the preferential idea in England. At this 
Conference Mr. Chamberlain made a very remarkable 
speech. We need only refer to the part relating to 
tariff policy. He began by reminding the Premiers that 
the United Kingdom is ‘‘ the largest and the best and 
most open market in the world for all the products of 
the colonies.” Then he described the Canadian pre- 
ference, and said that, having had time to form a 
judgment of the effect of the arrangement, ‘‘ while | 
cannot but gratefully acknowledge the intention of this 
proposal and its sentimental value as a proof of good- 
will and affection, yet its substantial results have been 
altogether disappointing to us, and I think they 
must have been equally disappointing to its promoters.” 
Mr. Chamberlain went on to say: 


“The rate of increase under the preferential tariff was 
actually less than under the general tariff and also under 
the free tariff, Or, taking it in another way, the total 
increase of the trade of Canada with foreigners during the 
period named . . . was 69 per cent., while the total 
increase of British trade was only 48 per cent, 

“Well, now, what is the cause of this? Upto 1885 British 
exports steadily increased to the Dominion of Canada. 
Then the Government of the day adopted a very severe pro- 
tective tariff, which by the nature of things, perhaps, spe- 
cially affected British goods. We are not the exporters, as 
a rule, of raw materials, or of food. We, therefore, do not 
export the articles which Canada freely imports. We 
export manufactured goods, and it was against manufactured 
goods that the tariff was, 1 suppose intentionally, directed,” 


The result was ‘fa continuous and rapid decline in the 
importation of British goods into Canada.” The prefe- 
rence, he went on to say, had little effect beyond check- 
ing the decline. Then followed a highly characteristic 
passage, which shows exactly what Mr. Chamberlain 
was trying to do last summer : 


* But now I want to point out another thing which I think 
will be of great importance, and which I am sure the 
Government of Canada must have taken into their serious 
consideration. What return has been made to them by the 
foreigner for the advantage which the foreigner has derived 
from theirtariff? The exports from Canada to foreigners 
have decreased 40 per cent, while the exports from 
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foreigners to Canada have, as I have said, largely in- 
creased. On the other hand, in spite of the tariff, in 
spite of everything in the natural course of trade and com- 
munication, the exports to the United Kingdom have in- 
creased 85 percent. in fifteen years, andthe net result which 
I desire to impress upon you is that, in spite of the prefer- 
ence which Canada has given us, their tariff has pressed, 
and still presses, with the greatest severity upon its best 
customer, and has favoured the foreigner, who is constantly 
doing his best to shut out her goods. . . . The very valu- 


able experience which we have derived from the 
history of the Canadian tariff shows that while 
we may most readily and gratefully accept from 


you any preference which you may be willing voluntarily 
to accord to us, we cannot bargain with you for it; we 
cannot pay for it unless you go much further and enable us 
toenter your home market on terms of greater equality. 
So long as a preferential tariff, evena munificent 
preference, is still sufficiently protective to exclude us 
altogether, or nearly so, from your markets, it is no satis- 
faction to us that you have imposed even greater disability 
upon the same goods if they come from foreign markets, 
especially if the articles in which the foreigners are interested 
come in under more favourable conditions.” 


Now for the rest of the story. The colonies (as 
everyone knows) practically refused to contribute to 
Imperial defence; but the Canadian Government 
showed itself willing, not perhaps ‘‘to go much 
further” jbut to go a little further if it could get 
some definite concession, such as the remission of the 
corn duty on Canadian corn. Mr. Chamberlain has 
been trying hard for this, but he has been beaten in the 
Cabinet. What was to be done? If the corn duty 
remained and applied to Canadian corn, all Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s assurances were broken. The relation between 
the British and Canadian Governments were becoming 
strained. The only way to relieve the tension was to 
repeal the duty. Thus the present extraordinary situa- 
tion is explained. We can see why Mr. Chamberlain 
acquiesced in the repeal of the duty when his proposal to 
differentiate it was beaten in the Cabinet. It is a severe 
humiliation for him. Allhiscommercial bargaining has had 
an ignominious conclusion. There has been much cry, but 
neither wool nor corn. Yet if the corn duty had been 
retained as a duty on all imported corn, Mr. Chamber- 
lain could not have remained Colonial Secretary. As it 
is, in view of the victory of Free Traders in the Cabinet, 
it seems very doubtful whether he will not find it ad- 
vantageous to resign. 


. . . 





THE NEW MERCANTILISM OR DIFFERENTIAL 
FREE TRADE. 
By ScRUTATOR. 

N my last article 1 set out a formidable array of 
official figures to show the sources from which we 
draw our supplies of food and raw material. Two- 
thirds of the imported raw materials which supply our 
countless manufactories, and more than three-quarters 
of the imported food which affords subsistence to our 
labourers in town and country, are derived from the 
foreign countries against which Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
poses to declare commercial war, The remaining frac- 
tions are derived from British colonies and British 
dependencies. What is ignorantly called a Zollverein, 
and what is correctly termed a system of preferen- 
tial duties, is a plan for increasing our trade with 
the colonies by raising the prices of food and raw 
materials at home. The factory owners are to pay 
higher prices for raw material and (according to Mr. 
Chamberlain) higher wages. The factory hands are to 


receive higher wages, old age pensions, and are to pay 
higher prices for flour, meat, and other necessaries 
Who is to 
place, 


of lite. 
first 


get the benefit ? In the 


says Mr. Chamberlain, the colonial 








producer of corn, meat, wool, cotton, timber, &c. That 


is perfectly intelligible. Then, say Mr. Chamberlain 
and his friends (and I would particularly refer to a 
speech of Mr. Bonar Law a week or two ago), in the 
second place the British manufacturer, though the cost 
price of his products will be raised, is to be recouped 
by increasing his sales to the colonies. Very good; 
but it is admitted that preferential duties for the 
colonies mean differential duties against foreign 
countries. Therefore, while our sales to the colonies 
are to be increased, our sales to foreign countries are 
to be diminished. 

The problem, therefore, resolves itself—so far I 
claim to carry with me the assent of Mr. Chamberlain 
and his supporters—into two questions: (1) Will the 
increased sales to the colonies more than counterbalance 
the reduced sales to foreign countries? And (2), if the 
answer to the first question be ‘‘ Yes,” will the net in- 
crease of sales recoup the British manvfacturers for 
the increase in their bill for raw materials and for 
wages ? 

Here, of course, I am breaking fresh ground. 
Last week | was investigating the sources of our supply. 
Now I am going to discover the countries into which 
we pour cur finished products. Then it was a question 
of production; now it is a question of distribution. 
Then it was a question of where we buy; now it is a 
question of where we sell. : 

Mr. Chamberlain’s policy aims at enlarging our 
Canadian, Australasian, and South African market, 
and is based upon the theory that we must stimulate 
trade with our colonies because foreign countries are 
shutting out our goods. Mr. Chamberlain seems to 
think that our trade with Germany is particularly 
odious, and that a commercial war with Germany would 
be a grand thing for the British Empire. Let us subject 
these hot notions to the cooling influence of statistics. 
If we look through the Board of Trade’s summaries for 
the last twenty-five years we shall find that the propor- 
tions of foreign to colonial and ‘‘ Imperial” trade have 
remained very steady in spite of the enormous expan- 
sion and enormously expanding cost of the Empire. 
Our trade with the colonies and dependencies has 
always been about a quarter of our trade with the whole 
world. According to the amended version (issued in 
May) of that extraordinarily stupid and ill-written 
memorandum on sea power, which was concocted by 
the Admiralty for the benefit of the Colonial Conference 
last year, the value of our trade in 1900 was as follows : 


With foreign countries ea oes £711,838,000 
With British colonies and dependencies 237,098,000 
£948,936,000 


| These Admiralty figures are taken from the colonial abstracts 
of the Board of Trade.] 

Now what I want to do is first of all to break up 
the second of these figures. First, these 237 millions 
seem to be pretty equally divided between exports and 
imports. Here, however, we are only concerned with 
the amounts which the different colonies and dependen- 
cies import from the motker country. I take 

(1) British North America in 1900. 

(2) Australasia in 1900. ; : 

(3) Cape of Good Hope and Natal in 1898, the 
year before the war. 

1. In 1900 Canada and Newfoundland together 
imported goods to the value of 9} millions from the 
United Kingdom, just about the same amovnt as in 1887, 
when there was no preference and the population and 
wealth of Canada were considerably less. The total value 
ofimports from all countries into British North America 
was 40} millions, but of these 23 came from the United 
States, whose trade with Canada has been advancing 
by leaps in spite of the 25 per cent. preference. In 
1898, when the preference in favour of British goods 
was raised from 12} to 25 per cent., the United 
States exports to Canada were valued at only 16 millions, 
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Thus even if Great Britain could achieve the impossible 
feat of absorbing all the trade of Germany, France, and 
smaller rivals, she would only gain an addition of 5 or 
6 millions sterling. 

Australasia, which does not attempt to assist 
us by preferences, has been a very much _ better 
customer than Canada; for during the fifteen years 
from 1886 to 1g00 her imports from the United 
Kingdom ranged from a minimum of 16 to a maximum 
of 26 millions, while New Zealand in the same period 
took from 3 to 6 millions annually. Here, again, | am 
convinced that there is no prospect of a greatly in- 
creased market in spite of Mr. Seddon’s expletives and 
Mr. Bonar Law’s raw excursions into commercial 
arithmetic. Take, for instance, the case of New 
Zealand. According to Mr. Seddon the salvation of 
Great Britain depends upon a mutual preference being 
established between his colony and the Mother Country. 
Now, what are the facts? New Zealand has a tariff 
which imposes duties impartially on the goods of all 
countries. So long as we are free trade and keep our 
ports open to New Zealand mutton she is prosperous 
and happy. What have we to gain from New Zealand ? 
Nothing—absolutely nothing. The present state of 
things is perfectly satisfactory. I find in the Colonial 
Abstract the following table of the imports into New 
Zealand in the years 


1898. 1899. 1900. 
£ £ £ 
United mangeon ... 5148833 ... 5526645 ... 6504484 
Germany .. ‘a is 153,102 ... 160,605 ... 182,074 
France tin ” om 20,693... 19,481... 26,326 
United States ... oe 800,411... 775,309 ... 1,061,873 
Other Countries «+ 2,107,561 ... 2,257,593 ... 2,871,339 
Total - ix 230, 600 .. 8,739.633 ... 10, 645, 096 


Is there any conceivable system short of free trade with 
England and prohibition against the rest of the world 
under which a reasonable being would expect any 
marked increase in the proportion of British trade with 
New Zealand to that of the rest of the world ? 

3. I pass to South Africa. In the year 1898 the 


total imports of Natal were valued at 4,5,369,000. Of 


these no less than £3,752,000 came from the United 
Kingdom ! The United States came next with £586,000 
and Germany third with £218,000. The case of the 
Cape of Good Hope is very similar: there is no real 
margin for a preferential trade. In 1898 the total im- 
ports into the colony were valued at 416,682,000, and 
the three rivals for this trade stood as follows : 


United Kingdom ... sid , .» £11,503,000 
United States... ee a asi 2,179,000 
Germany ... “a 761,000 


Now, let ustake s a broad view of the situation, and, 
for that purpose, let us be guided for the sake of safety 
and sobriety by a five years’ average. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s idea is to improve British trade by negotiating a 
commercial treaty with Canada, Australasia, and South 
Africa to the disadvantage of the rest of the world. 
Everyone admits that such a system will of necessity 
injure our trade with foreign countries. Let us see, 
therefore, what we stand to lose, by comparing our 
average annual export trade for 1895-1899 to these 
three groups of self-governing colonies with the same 
export trade during the same period to our principal 
foreign customers. 

Average annual exports from the U.K. for the quin- 
quennial period 1895-1899 in million pounds sterling : 


Millions. Millions. 

To India ... on ao ae To Holland ny 
» Germany - 22 » Belgium 8 
» Australia and New » Turkey 7 

Zealand ... .. 20 ~» eee .. ‘ 6 
», United States .. 20 » British N. America.. 6 
» France ie » China.. aad ace 
» Cape and Natal ... 12 | ‘ Japan... na 6 coin 
» Russia “i <a taly ... ia a @ 


Here we have the first fifteen customers of Great 
Britain arranged in the order not of political sympathy 
but of commercial value. Australasia stands third, 


South Africa sixth, and British North America (Canada 
and Newfoundland) twelfth, The three groups together 
buy 38 millions worth of stuff from us, a remarkably 
large purchase considering that these territories contain 
a white population of only : about 11 or 12 millions. But 
the remaining eleven customers (excluding India, which, 
I assume, will be unaffected by the arrangement) are 
worth 108 millions a year to us. Now I have shown, 
clearly I hope, that there is very little room for 
improvement in our exports to the self-governing 
colonies, at any rate so long as they continue to pro- 
tect their own manufactures. But even suppose there 
were room for an artificial expansion, would it be wise 
to obtain it in the way Mr. Chamberlain suggests at 
the expense of 108 millions worth of trade? I venture 
to think that, if our Government can do any good at 
all to trade, beyond letting it alone to run a free and 
unimpeded course, some of the energies which are now 
being devoted to the colonies might be transferred from 
the Colonial to the Foreign Office. 





PROTECTION AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 
By F. Mappison. 


EAR food and high wages is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
latest dodge to catch the votes of the working 
classes. It is true that he adds the bait of old-age pen- 
sions, but even he cannot attach much value to that, 
and he must know that the Imperialism which did such 
valiant duty for his party three years ago is now fly- 
blown. Mr. Chamberlain has nothing left to juggle 
with but the promise of higher wages for the masses as 
aresult of the return to Protection. For, disguise it as 
he may, his proposal of preferential tariffs for colonial 
goods means that and nothing else. Protection is a 
State-created system for artificially raising prices. 
Thus the Colonial Secretary has to admit that, in order 
to assist the colonies, the food of the people would 
have to be made dearer, and so, of course, would raw 
materials, such as wool and timber, which are to trade 
what bread is to the human factor in production. That 
is what the workers have to face. Whatever happened 
to their wages, it is certain that the necessaries of life 
would require more money to purchase them. 

Dear food and high wages are not by any means 
the complement of each other, as Mr. Chamberlain 
would have us believe. In the great industrial nations 
of Europe labour receives less remuneration than here, 
and living is more costly, with the result that our work- 
people are better fed than those on the continent. This 
was strikingly broughtout some time ago by M. Montfet, 
a physician of Paris, in a letter to the Dacly Telegraph, 
afterwards published as a Cobden Club leaflet. He 
attributes the frightful ravages of phthisis—three times 
as serious as in this country—largely to the dearness of 
food in France, caused by the system of Protection 
which prevails there. Dr. Montfet has compared the 
prices in London and Paris of a number of articles of 
common consumption, with this result : 


Commodity. Price in London. Price in Paris. 
Fr. Fr. 
Mutton, — per kilo iad aaa 2°0 an 30 
Beefsteak ., _,, jn ‘ae 2°60 ad 3°20 
Beet . ae sia 1°80 ae 2‘60 
Veal a le ve ia 1°60 os 3°20 
Pork -— “ en NER 1°60 me 2°60 
Butter ——_* din pe 2°40 a 4'0 
Coffee . » ae aes 3°20 bas 60 
Cocoa ate 1°60 sa 7°50 
Tea of good. quality, per kilo ... 3°20 ed 12°0 
Sugar, per kilo ... bes o'40 ‘ 115 


There is not the slightest need for these high prices in 
Paris as compared with those in London, except that the 
French Government do what the Colonial Secretary is 
seeking to accomplish here—artificially increase the cost 
of living for the masses in the interests of a handful of 
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rich people. America is just now the favourite example 
of the Protectionist, but in that country food is not 
dear, though it would be cheaper were it not for the 
Trusts, the inevitable outcome of tariff wars. 

That preferential tariffs involve dear food is ad- 
mitted by Mr. Chamberlain, but what about the high 
wages which are to follow? The fate of the poor is 
too often to be made mere experiments of by statesmen 
—always sure of the pain and burden, and of little else. 
Fortunately, both Protection and Free Trade have a his- 
tory, and we do notrequire togo abroad to find abundant 
illustrations of Mr. Chamberlain’s fallacies. During the 
last half century of open ports it is but a truism to say 
that the pay of artisans has enormously increased. Free 
imports have meant larger exports and higher wages. 
So far as the dwellers in towns are concerned, there are 
few who will deny the advantages which have tollowed 
Free Trade. Itis in the rural districts where its blight 
is supposed to be seen. That there has been an exodus 
from the land is only too true, but to find the 
cause it will be necessary to go further than 
the Protectionist does. Landlordism must be brought 
to account. In the meantime, it may be useful to see 
what effect Free Trade has had on the wages of agricul- 
tural labourers. In Mutlhall’s National Progress 
During the Queen’s Reign some useful figures are 
given : 


Men on Land. Per Year. Daily Pay. 
d. 
1846 e 3,519,000 56,700,000 ap 123 
1895 2,527,000 65,300,000 sas 20 





Increase in wages over 1846 £8,600,000 
These comparative statistics show that, with 992,000 
less men engaged in agriculture, over 8} millions more 
money was paid in wages. Mr. A. Wilson Fox, C.B., 
of the Board of Trade, has reached similar conclusions 
in his investigations. He has declared that in half a 
century the remuneration (including payments in kind) 
of the agricultural labourer has increased 51°3 per cent. 
What has Mr. Chamberlain to say to this? If Protec- 
tion has not benefited the rural worker, it is not likely 
to improve the lot of the town labourer. 

Cheap food is the first need of a small country 
with a congested population. The condition of the 
working classes has improved in proportion to the 
fall in the cost of the necessaries of life. Mulhall esti- 
mates that a workman’s wife shopping at the time 
when Queen Victoria came to the throne would have 
to pay £43 for the same quality and quantity of goods 
that her grand-daughter would now get for £2. The 
effect of this is seen in the improved dietary in the 
homes of the people. Here is the comparative con- 
sumption of certain articles as given by Mulhall : 

Per inhabitant. 








1837. 1895. 
Wheat, Ib. . 290 360 
Meat, Ib. ai ad 75 ae 110 
Sugar, lb. oa fos 16 od 88 
Tea, oz. ow pre 20 hen go 
Beer, gall. ie "6 24 or 30 


These are the sort of figures which Mr. Chamberlain 
will have to get over. 

He will also have to explain away these statistics 
relating to savings banks, which are mainly used by 
the working classes : 


Per 1,000 
Amount. Depositors. People. 
1850 £30, 109,000 1,060,000 ons 39 
1870 53, !00,000 2,620,000 7a 33 
1895 143,200,000 7,979,000 203 


Does anyone really think that half a century of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Protection would have such a result as 
this to show ? 

If we turn to the other extreme, the returns of 
pauperism, Free Trade also comes out with credit. 
Dear food has invariably filled our workhouses. Had 
the percentage of persons receiving Poor Law relief re- 
mained the same as it was when Protection ceased, we 


should now have two million paupers. The following 


shows the proportionate decline : 


1850 se 48 per 1,000 of the population. 
1870 eve 41 ” ” 
1896 as 26 + 


Nor do these figures indicate increasing harshness in 
administration, for, on the contrary, the amount spent 
per head on the recipients has just doubled. 

It is, then, clear to the thoughtful workman that 
the Free Trade system Mr. Chamberlain is striving to 
destroy has increased his wages, cheapened his tood, 
given him a more varied and substantial dietary, and 
lessened his risk of becoming a pauper. What has 
Mr. Chamberlain to offer in exchange? Nothing 
definite but dear food. His old-age-pensions trick 
deceives no one now, and under no circumstances would 
the working classes penalise childhood for the aged. 
At last the greatest electioneer of our time has 
missed his mark. Though he may overlook these 
islands in his majestic survey of Empire, the toiling 
masses who inhabit them still count for something, and 
he will find that they will not follow his will-o’-the-wisp 
of Protection. 





THE GERMAN WORKMAN UNDER PROTECTION. 


“7 * HE striking fact elicited during the discussions in the 

| Reichstag of the new tariff measure that with few 
exceptions the Social Democrats and the German People’s 
Party—the two fractions which reflect most accurately the 
opinions of the working class—are keen supporters of Free 
‘Trade, could hardly fail to attract attention in England. At 
the first glance it appeared anomalous that while the great 
capitalists were insisting that the protection of the home 
market was essential to industrial prosperity, the wage- 
earners should apparently oppose a policy which was sup- 
posed to guarantee them steady employment at good wages. 
Manifestly either the German workman does not believe 
that German industry owes its position to the tariff system 
or his opposition to the new duties is a remarkable piece of 
altruism conceived in the interest of competing nations, and 
he himself is a disciple of internationalism in an extreme 
form. In reality, the German artisan displays an exce- 
tionally shrewd instinct in his personal affairs, and although 
he may vie with a professor of economics in discussing the 
doctrines of Marx and Lassalle, when it comes to an affaic 
of daily bread and sausage his practical instinct is not a 
whit less marked than that of the English workman. 

Now, the truth is that long and bitter experience has 
brought the wage-earners of the German Empire to the con- 
clusion that the benefits of a Protective system, such as they 
are, are enjoyed almost entirely by the capitalist class. In 
spite of the hazy talk about German industrial progress, the 
fact remains that in neither Great Britain nor the United 
States, the only two countries which can compare with her 
as a manufacturing centre, has so small a share of the aggre- 
gate profits of industry fallen to the working class. It is 
of course, true that during the past thirty years the indus- 
trial development of the German Empire has astonished the 
world, and not less true that the beneficial effects of the 
rise of Germany into a first-class commercial nation have 
been widely distributed among the German people. On 
the other hand, many of those who generalise about the 
distribution of wealth in Germany, and its bearing upon 
the growth of industrialism, fail to realise how large a pro- 
portion of the population has been comparatively un- 
touched by the waves of prosperity. Nothing illustrates 
this point more clearly than the figures disclosed by the 
latest available income-tax returns for Prussia, viz., for the 
year 1900: 





Individuals. Income. 
Income under £45 8.805.000 £193.000,009 
£45 to £105 2 663,000 £183.000,000 
£105 ., £300 563,000 £95,000,000 
£300 .. £475 71.599 £27.000,000 
£475 =... £1,525 60.840 £47.000.000 
15.200 £63.000.009 


Over £1.525 
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Here is brought out the fact, starting from the social point 
of view, that in 1900, in the midst of a period of unprece- 
dented commercial prosperity, 72 per cent. of the heads of 
households in Prussia returned their income derived from 
all sources at something under #45 per annum.- Soetbeer, 
another economic authority, grouping the returns in a 
different manner, assumes that every family with an income 
of £26 and less exists in a state of actual necessity, and he 
shows that whereas in 1876 the number of Prussian families 
below the line of subsistence was 3,311,000, the total had 
increased in 1890 to 4,094,000, or, including persons de- 
pendent upon them for a livelihood, 28 per cent. of the 
entire population. 


When we are told, therefore, with a dogmatic confi- 
dence which is often in inverse ratio to the knowledge 
possessed of the subject, that the tariff system in Germany 
has filled the pockets of the wage-earning class, we may 
well receive such assurances with scepticism. And if it be 
replied that in any case Protection has contributed to steady 
the market and to ensure to the workmen continuity of 
employment, we shall find in the official reports of the com- 
mercial associations overwhelming evidence to the contrary. 
Herr Calwer has just compiled under the title “ Das Wirt- 
schaftsjahr, 1902,” a record of the industrial movement 
during the past year, which, although it reports some re- 
covery from the crisis from which German industry suffered 
during 1g00-o1, is written throughout in the most 


sombre terms. “We _ stand still in the midst of 
the crisis,” says Herr Calwer, “there exists still a 
latent over-production.” Curiously enough, ll the 
reports from Chambers of Commerce agree that it 
is precisely in the “protected” home market that 


the falling off in demand has been most marked. “It is 
and will be for a long time,” says the Hamburg Chamber 
of Commerce, “the most important task of commerce to 
adjust itself to the depreciated value of industrial property, 
both movable and otherwise. ‘That is a hard but unshirk- 
able task, and the sooner it is carried out the sooner will our 
commerce find itself upon a healthier basis.” All the re- 
ports are couched in the same dismal strain. That German 
industry does not stand alone in experiencing the effects of 
depression is, of course, true; but what is the peculiar 
feature of the German crisis is that it has lasted longer and 
has been more acutely felt than in any other country. Cer- 
tainly in no other country in the world did the collapse set 
in so early as 1900; nor even at the present time, after the 
German producers have had time to accommodate thes- 
selves to the conditions, have they been able to bring the 
labour market to the same level as in other countries. Not 
to weary the reader with tables of figures, it may be stated 
that between June, 1900, and March, 1go1, 10 per cent. 
of the employes in the leading industries were discharged. 
Especially significant of the effect of the crisis upon labour 
is the fact that for every hundred places vacant during the 
first éight months of 1902 there were received 173 applica- 
tions. In vain the Government officials endeavoured to re- 
lieve the congestion in the labour market by the high- 
handed process of persuading employers to discharge their 
foreign workmen ; in vain did the authorities follow up these 
measures by expelling the aliens by the hundred. Futile, 
too, were the efforts to alleviate the distress by inserting 
clauses in public building contracts excluding foreigners 
from employment. Not until May, 1902, were the worst 
effects of the collapse over, and German industry having 
suffered one of the worst and most protracted crises in its 
history—and that, too, at a period when British and Ameri- 
can trade was comparatively brisk—emerged into a period 
of mere dulness as contrasting with a period of complete 
Stagnation. So much for the boasted immunity from acute 
depression which Protection is said to give to the labour 
market in countries where its blessings are enjoyed. 

Nor shall we find in the records of contemporary in- 
dustry in Germany any confirmation of the theory that the 
wages of the workman increase in proportion to the measure 
of Protection extended to the home producer. On the 
other hand, the recent movements of wages exhibit 
decreases upon a scale which would alarm the British work- 


man. ‘Thus a few weeks ago the employés in the wire 
industry in a Rhenish district accepted at one sweep a 
reduction of 30 per cent. in their weekly wage. In a 
Chemnitz woollen factory, which in good times employs 
5,000 hands, reductions of from 1o to 15 per cent. were 
intimated last September. In the coal trade, which reached 
its zenith of prosperity in 1901, wages ruled on an average 
£53 yearly, as compared with £42 in 1895; but they are 
now back again at a lower level than ever. Indeed, at the 
State mines in the Saar district the yearly earnings of the 
workmen, inclusive of the overseers, only average £52, or 
actually £4 below the rate of remuneration prevailing nine 
years ago. Even worse is the payment of its men by the 
State at the Government lead works at Tarnowitz, where 
2s. 3d. is the daily pay ; and at the iron mines in the Upper 
Harz district 2s. is regarded by the “ model employer” as 
an adequate rate of pay. While the State is itself the 
worst offender in the matter of low wages, it is hardly sur- 
prising to find that the official statistics relating to the 
hours of labour and wages are so defective as to be of no 
value for comparative purposes. According to the Govern- 
ment returns, the average wage paid in the Prussian coal 
districts increased between 1895 and 1901 from £42 to 
£53, or 34 per cent. “ But,” as Herr Calwer points out, 
“this charming picture of economic development does not 
correspond to the actual circumstances. The results of 
the official wage returns deviate so widely from th? descrip- 
tions of the facts as one hears them in working-class circles 
that one is compelled to arrive at the conclusion that the 
figures leave much to be desired in point of accuracy.” 
What the returns fail to show is that, although the actual 
amount earned per head has increased, it has been accom- 
panied by such an extension of the Hours of labour as to 
raise grave doubts whether any substantial increase in wages 
has taken place. Bohmert, an eminently cautious critic, 
when invited by the heads of the mining industry in the 
Dortmund district to accept the official statement that the 
average wage in that area was £46, against £39 in the 
German Empire as a whole, declared that the Government 
returns were altogether untrustworthy, and led to false 
conclusions. 

While, moreover, the position of the workman in the 
“ protected ” industries compares badly, in respect to cash 
wages, with that of the English workman, the purchasing 
power of his earnings is even less. Under the new tariff 
a larger proportion than before of his weekly wages is to 
be intercepted and diverted into the pockets of the grain- 
growers and landowners. According to the official 
statistics, the average consumption per head of the popula- 
tion in the German Empire for the year 1900-01 was 
147 kilogrammes of rye and 91 kilogrammes of wheat, or 
238 kilogrammes of breadstuff. Upon the basis of the old 
tariff of 3.5 pfennigs per kilogramme, the cost of bread was 
artificially increased by 8s. 6d. per head. But by the new 
tariff the duty on rye is raised to five pfennigs, and on 
wheat to 5.5 pfennigs, an increase of 4s. per head, making 
12s. 6d. Estimating, according to the latest census returns, 
that the average German family consists of 4.6 persons the 
annual burden imposed on every household by the Pro- 
tectionist policy amounts to 57s. 6d. As rye is also largely 
used in the feeding of cattle, the effect of the new duty 
will be a rise in the price of meat, and the direct duties on 
imported meat will help to still further raise the cost of 
food against the poor. Even placing the burden, however, 
at 57s. 6d. annually, we have the fact brought out that, in 
order to protect the German grain-producer against 
American and Russian imports, the poor workman must 
work twenty-nine days every year, reckoning his wage at 
2s. a day. Now, according to the last census, 34,000,000 
of the population live in urban districts, so that the great 
majority of the German workers are to be compelled to 
give the fruits of nearly a month’s labour in order that the 
landowners of East Prussia may be able to maintain the 
rents on their over-mortgaged properties. That the Ger- 
man farmer does not benefit by the system it would be 
easy to show; that the wage-earner suffers is plain. 

ERNEsT R. DUNKLEY. 
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STRAUSS AND ELGAR IN LONDON, 


HE unconscious humorist whom Providence has 
placed on the throne of the German Empire has 
this week been enlightening the world on the subject 
of music. According to the reports, ‘‘he said that 
instrumentation had reached an acme of intricacy, but 
it was not beautiful.” It reads as if he had been 
forced to attend last week’s Strauss Festival at St. 
James’s Hall, which has been the cause of so much 
aural distress to many a worthy person; and one or 
two critics in particular ought to feel gratified at 
having so exalted an authority on their side. To 
judge from some of the remarks I heard and over- 
heard after the performance of Don Quixote, some people 
evidently thought that musical chaos had come again. 
One critic, not at all unfavourably disposed towards 
Strauss’s music, calls it ugly, eccentric, and laboured ; 
another, who has hitherto hardly ventured to suggest 
that Strauss had not a pair of angel’s wings concealed 
beneath his human garments, says that the work ‘‘ con- 
tains more sheer ugliness than any other score written 
by any responsible person of whom we have ever heard, 
or whose work we have ever studied. There is no pos- 
sible excuse for such discords as those which are too 
often used in this piece by Herr Strauss. . Strauss 
in this piece has overpassed all laws. . Wagner's 
technique was used by him to complete a beautiful 
result; on the way to that result he often kept 
you waiting, as it were, for the fulfilment of your 
desire ; but to Strauss everything seems in Don Ourxote 
to be discordant for the sheer sake of discord in this 
work. We condemn that work from every musicianly 
point of view; the thing is an artistic arrogance, an 
attempt to make the best out of the worst, a medley of 
so many meanings wrapped up so _ discordantly 
together that in the end there is no definite issue, no 
assured achievement, to be extracted from this composi- 
tion. The work is, then, utterly and completely a 
failure ; it has no recommendation of beauty, not even 
the recommendation of fine construction ; it is a hope- 
less piece of exaggerated and intentional cleverness.” 

I quote this criticism with some fulness because it 
represents the first-night verdict of a friendly, not a 
hostile, critic. From it the tone of the avowed enemies 
of Strauss and all his works may be easily guessed. My 
own comment upon the matter is that in a few years 
these gentlemen, one and all, will be sorry they spoke, 
or at all events that they allowed their thoughts to be 
given to the world in print. I venture to think they 
have been just a little too hasty. There is no need to 
rake up again the old case of Wagner and his critics— 
what they said about him and what the world now says 
about them. The critics, of course, might very well 
have been quite wrong about Wagner and quite right 
about Strauss. But I would ask them to reflect upon 
their own experiences in the case of Strauss himself. A 
significant thing happened on the very night on which 
Don Quixote created such heartburning. This frightfully 
complex work, which was absolutely unknown to more 
than perhaps ten people in the audience, and was con- 
sequently misunderstood almost from first to last, was 
followed by the much earlier Zod und Verklirung, a 
work which itself, a few years ago, was looked upon as 
perilously near folly and ugliness. Well, anyone who 
now thinks Zod und Verkiirung a tough nut to crack 
is looked upon as a hopeless Conservative in music, so 
very quickly does the world move in these matters. 
Even the Z?mes critic said that after Don Quixo/e the 
Tod und Verkidrung sounded quite sane and normal, or 
words to that effect. Again, when AJlso sprach Zara- 
thustra received its first English performance under 
Manns, in 1897, everybody voted it mad and barbarous. 
Since then the public has been learning to understand 
Strauss better, and so was fairly well prepared for 
the Also sprach Zarathustra on Thursday night. The 
main idea of the work was apparently grasped at once ; 


in any case, the whole audience, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, felt the greatness of the thing, its power, its 
sweep, the immense mental energy that had engendered 
it. At the second performance, two days later, many 
things that may formerly have been obscure to the man 
in the street now became quite clear; and the Zara- 
thustra is henceforth safe in England. It does not now 
argue a high musical culture to understand and like 
Zarathustra or Lin Heldenleben; it simply argues a 
rather impoverished culture to be unable to understand 
them. 

In the face of facts like these, is it not somewhat 
hasty to bespatter the Don Quixote with opprobrious 
epithets on the strength of just one performance ? 
People have blundered over Strauss before, and been 
compelled to eat their words when they came to know 
him better; they have run away from the ogre like 
frightened children, only to discover long after that the 
supposed ogre was a kindly and well-disposed person, 
of something more than ordinary human build 
perhaps, but still on the plane of normal, 
not sub-normal or super-normal, humanity. I say 
with confidence that they will in time admit 
that they have gone grievously astray over Don 
Quixo/e, It lies on the mere surface of the matter that 
some parts of it are ravishingly beautiful ; you have 
only to play for yourself on the piano the death music, 
or the Don's long eulogy of the knightly life, to feel the 
very heart leap within you. If this is not surpassingly 
great music there is no music in the world worthy of 
thename. Of other parts the beauty will be perceived 
when the work is better known ; and the Don Quixote will 
then be recognised to be in some ways the profoundest, 
noblest thing Strauss has ever done. I can well under- 
stand that the final ride homeward, for example, sounded 
in most ears as simply a welter of chaotic tone ; but it 
is in reality charged with a poignancy of feeling that 
moves me to my very foundations. London has con- 
demned the work without knowing it. It is, of course, 
extraordinarily realistic at times, and I can imagine 
how the sheep and the wind-machine jar on the nerves 
of ordinarily sensitive people. But you must just laugh 
at these things and pass them by. Take them asa piece 
of deliberate musical impertinence, and laugh with the 
composer, not at him. It is really a gratuitous assump- 
tion that Strauss is a fool because he has given free 
wing to his déablerte here and there ; he knows as 
well as you the precise value of all this kind of thing, 
but he imagines, as I also do, that once in a lifetime it 
is worth doing. We must first of all get the right point 
of view if we are to understand Don Quixote. It is all 
set in a strange, mad atmosphere ; the folly that hovers 
round it is part of the psychology of the piece ; and it 
is the perfect transmutation of the mental processes of 
Quixote into tone that makes the work so wonderful, 
so unique. If a man is not smitten through and 
through by the pathos of section after section of the 
piece, I can only say, for my part, that he 
has not grasped the real significance of the 
work. Frequent hearing of it will make the extra- 
ordinarily original musical tissue quite familiar to 
men’s ears, and when this has been done there will be 
no bar to the comprehension of the profoundly human 
psychology of a masterpiece that only Strauss could 
have written. 

As for the Amsterdam orchestra as a whole, it 
seems to me that they are an exceedingly fine ensemble, 
though there is nothing very remarkable about 
any particular section of the band. The horn 
playing in TZ7ll Eulenspiegel, especially at the 
opening, was almost bad at times; and the 
playing of this work—the first on the programme of 
the Festival—gave one rather a bad opinion of the 
orchestra. It could not compare for a moment with 
Richter’s playing of it; there was no humour, no 
sparkle, no life. This was the worst thing they did, 
however. The Don Juan was given with full compre- 
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hension of its vitality; the Zava/ius/ra was great, if 
not always quite clear; the //elden/ebon was a master- 
piece of intelli¢ent and lucid playing, though the harps 
were lamentably weak at a critica! moment ; while as 
for the performance of Zod und Verklirung, under 
Strauss himself, I can only say that I never want to 
hear anything more magnificently done. It was the 
most intense half-hour I have passed for a long time. 
After waiting nearly three years to hear Elgar’s 
Dream of Gerontius, London was quite convinced its 
time had come last Saturday, and it turned up in its 
thousands at the Westminster Cathedral to do honour 
to Elgar and to English music—at least, I hope that 
intention was somewhere in its heart. It was indeed 
an impressive spectacle, when one reflected how hard it 
has hitherto been to get people to believe that England 
can produce composers of its own. Under the circum- 
stances it was unfortunate that London, after all, did no/ 
hear the Dream of Gerontius. The performance should 
never have taken place in so vast a building. I am 
sure that of all that gigantic audience not more than a 
thousand at the very outside really heard the music as 
it was intended to sound. I was only about two-thirds 
of the way down the cathedral, yet the bulk of the 
sound was utterly dissipated before it reached me. 
A double fortissimo sounded like a decent forte, a 
forte became a piano, and a piano was almost in- 
audible. I had a curious feeling that the whole 
thing was not real; it was as if I were hearing the 
work in a dream, with everything attenuated to a 
fineness befitting the spirit world. It was something 
like a big sonata being played with the soft pedal down 
all the time. Yet, even as it was, there could be no 
mistaking the greatness of the work—its sheer beauty, 
its intensity, its conviction, its truth. It was in every 
way unfortunate that after such elaborate preparations 
the result should fall short of what had been antici- 
pated. It may be that those who heard it for the first 
time last Saturday were unconscious of the fact that it 
was not Elgar’s score they were listening to, but the 
score inexpressibly diluted by space. If anyone did not 
quite get all the pleasure he had expected from the 
work, it is as well he should know that he has really 
not yet heard the Dream of Geronttus at all. For that 
he must wait until Richter brings his forces to London 
later on in the year; and then, I think, London will 
have an opportunity of hearing an ideal performance of 
a work that seems to me among the greatest things 
in the library of music. 
Ernest NEWMAN. 





IN WHITE COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY. 
VERY deeply significant change seems to be slowly 

and surely coming over the spirit of our time, a 
change in comparison with which the Renascence of Wonder 
that followed the French Revolution was no more than a 
slight stirring of a sleeper under the paling stars. Perhaps 
this change has never discovered itself in criticism, apart 
from any attempt at creation, so clearly as in the last and 
most brilliant interpretation of Browning. For an imagina- 
tive reader Mr. Chesterton’s book (Robert Browning, by 
G. K. Chesterton. “ English Men of Letters.” Macmillan. 
2s. net) has a weird fascination that it is almost impos- 
sible to define or exaggerate. It seems as if the rest 
of the world were wrapped in_ idiotically contented 
slumber, while the soul revealed to us in these pages 
has begun already to open its eyes, in drowsily mad 
triumph, on dream-distorted but prodigious truths, where 
some wildly mysterious window glimmers grey against the 
distant glory of the stupendous dawn. One feels ever on the 
brink of some universal and complete discovery. In one 
flash the meaning of realism overcomes us; and we stare at 
a cowslip, a clovertop, or the pattern of a hearth-rug as if, 
for the moment, the world contained nothing else. For we 
feel that we are on the verge of reading and understanding 


all these tormentingly coherent and absurdly significant 
hieroglyphics of space and time ; and the sense of this gives 
the smallest petal of every wayside flower a sudden mysteri- 
ous and universal importance. Mr. Chesterton has wrought 
the old miracle anew, and we have the wild joy of looking 
upon the world once more for the first time. We wander 
with the young author of Parcelcus confessing that the trees 
are green and whispering to a priest hoarsely that we have 
found a sun in heaven. We see why Maeterlinck stands 
stricken still and wondering by a deal door half open against 
the silent night. We see why Zola filled notebooks with 
masses of most astonishingly relevant medical details. We 
see why Whitman counted the grass and the heart-shaped 
leaves of the lilac and the gaudy colours of the New York 
streets. We even begin to see, with something like fear and 
trembling, the strange issues that await the twentieth cen- 
tury; how after long grief and bitter doubt and all the 
hesitant pain of human hearts that yearn without hope or 
faith, men are slowly beginning to postulate the Eternal as 
the first mad need of life and the only explanation of death. 
They have flung the fundamental Paradox into the face of 
science ; and the arms of God are round them once again. 

Parts of this curious little Apocalypse, indeed, are 
almost sensationally significant and profound. Many readers 
will think it meaningless or obscure; but the cautious 
and sympathetic analysis which Mr. Chesterton asks 
for Browning will here discover and affirm that obscurity 
is not only an artistic quality, but also a terrible necessity. 
It is not only such obscurity as keeps a closed door on what 
passed between Browning and his wife at her death-hour ; 
it is also the obscurity of a man who has reached the inner- 
most veil of darkness, and laughs with the laughter in which 
jests break up as, thrilling with an infinite sensationalism, he 
suddenly realises the dramatic possibilities of drawing that 
veil aside ; for beyond it there is only the white blinding 
death of the face of God. 

More palpable things than jests, however, are broken 
up in Mr. Chesterton’s weird laughter. There are moments 
when one feels, with a sort of dazed terror, that his obscurity, 
his restraint, his negations, and his refusal to define or limit 
his conception of that behind the veil are only sure and per- 
fect ways of asserting and making us feel its presence. One 
realises, then, that there is no more need to draw aside that 
veil of darkness than there would be to make the great 
tragedies of the world end in the finite satisfaction of 
comedy. For the veil begins before our eyes to melt into 
the thinner greyness of twilight ; the finite divisions of the 
material universe and of our own thoughts begin to break 
up; the mind maddens with the impossible effort to com- 
prehend the Incomprehensible, and yet live; the world 
begins to be merged into the Absolute. Everything is in- 
finitely true; but, at the same time, strangely incomplete. 
Dreams and systems and theories change and shift before 
our eyes like the colours of a kaleidoscope. Seldom has a 
book of criticism so subtle, logical, and sane been carried 
with such safety through the dark places where madness 
lurks. The straw is often apparent in Mr. Chesterton’s 
hair; but the light in his eyes is altogether of genius, and he 
returns without conscious effort to the immediate plane to 
give us not only the most thorough interpretation of Brown- 
ing that has yet been written, but also a remarkable exposi- 
tion of criticism in general, and a number of exquisite sur- 
faces and symbols of a very profound philosophy of life. In 
some ways the best possible criticism on Mr. Chesterton’s 
book is that wonderful poem by Robert Browning himself— 
Johannes Agricola in Meditation. Mr. Chesterton’s cry 
throughout is, “ I intend to get to God,” and that, in brief, is 
what he wishes the rest of the world to do. In nature and 
in the poetry of Browning Mr. Chesterton finds only one 
revelation, one mystery, one reality of any importance ; 
and he makes it his mission to interpret to us the infinite 
love and mercy of that secret but very present God. Whether 
he writes of nature or of Browning he constantly communi- 

cates that strangest and deepest of human moods, the feeling 
that will suddenly strike us in a garden at night, the sense 
that every flower and every leaf has just uttered something 
intolerably direct and important, and that we have in a 
torment of stupidity somehow failed to understand it. Yet 
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this infinite failure, like the aforementioned obscurity, 
brings us nearer to the reality than the poor satisfaction ot 
finite success. ‘This is the ground on which Mr. Chesterton 
acquits Browning of the main charge that has been brought 
against him. ‘I nis also is the reason why Mr. Chesterton's 
book accentuates the grotesque aspects of Browning's work, 
and looks upon him primarily as a denizen of White Cotton 
Night-cap Country. But few readers will desire to join the 
critics who, as Mr. Chesterton humorously observes, make 
a point of complaining that the speciality of one man is not 
something which is obviously the speciality of someone else ; 
as, for instance, that a tale by Maeterlinck of a princess 
dying in an old tower by a sunset-coloured sea does not 
possess the robust geniality of Alaréin Chuzzlewit. It is the 
element of strangeness in familiar things, rather than that 
of beauty, that is most potent to bring Mr. Chesterton into 
the heart of the world’s mystery. The dog that strays 
across the street seems four-legged by monstrosity ; railway 
signals of green and red leer upon him like a_ sleeping 
dragon’s sudden eyes, and at once he is in the wonderlands 
of Home. He looks upon a cabbage or a puppy at play, 
and suddenly the cabbage begins to swell and overshadow 
the world like the Tree of Knowledge, and the puppy goes 
off at a scamper along the road to the end of the world. 
A rose, exquisitely reserved though it be, seems here to be 
almost too self-explanatory, self-justified, divine. A star 
needs no apology, forgiveness, or commentary. But what, 
in God’s name, is a toad-stool ? Surely it is a bountiful 
token of the infinite pity and mercy of the Everlasting that 
there should be such miracles of material ugliness on the 
earth. Tor see here the spiritual analogue in the works 
of Browning: the constant tendency of his knaves to theism. 
The vistas of thought which Mr. Chesterton opens up, with- 
out actually traversing them, are bewildering in their multi- 
tude. But here is perhaps the most important, as well as the 
strangest, and most perilous. Whatever the vices and lies 
and doubts and follies of Browning’s knaves may be, of one 
thing they always speak with confidence and composure 
their relation to God. No array of terms can possibly set 
forth how much they are at peace about God. Sludge is 
certain that his lies and conjuring tricks were all in harmony 
with God. Bishop Blougram is certain that all his com- 
promises were in perfect harmony with God. Prince 
Hohenstiel Schwangau is certain that all his political dodges 
were the true means of fulfilling the harmony of God. 
Every one of these meagre swindlers, while admitting on the 
immediate plane a complete failure in all things relative, 
claims an awful alliance on the ultimate plane with the 
Absolute—God. For, indeed, we should believe that it is 
possible, even if we are the enemies of the human race, to be 
the friends of God. “ The evil wrought by this mystical 
pride, great as it often is, is like a straw to the evil wrought 
by a materialistic self-abandonment. With Browning’s 
knaves we have always this eternal interest, that they are 
real somewhere, and may at any moment begin to speak 
poetry. We are talking to a peevish and garrulous sneak ; 
we are watching the play of his paltry features, his evasive 
eyes, and babbling lips. And suddenly the face begins to 
change and harden, the eyes glare like the eyes of a mask, 
the whole face of clay becomes a common mouthpiece, and 
the voice that comes forth is the voice of God, uttering His 
everlasting soliloquy.” 
ALFRED NOYES. 





THE FORESTRY QUESTION. 


HE Departmental Committee of the Board of Agricul- 

ture who recently reported on British forestry 

have now published the minutes of evidence taken before 
them, with appendices. In concluding their report the 
Committee confined themselves almost entirely to recom- 
mendations having for their object the increase of educa- 
tional facilities. They did not propose that the State 
should follow the example of several European countries 
and acquire and maintain State forests, feeling, no doubt, 
that the financial position was not propitious, and that, even 
if it were not so, such a proposal would be against our tra- 
ditions and not well matched with our system of land tenure. 


They only came anywhere near such a suggestion in their 
recommendation for the acquisition of two areas for practi- 
cal demonstration—one in England, the Alice Holt Woods, 
in Hampshire; the other in Secotland—and here the aim 
was not production for the sake of revenue, but to provide 
a theatre of operations. The Committee further thought 
that it was desirable for the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Edinburgh to have a faculty of forestry, that 
agricultural colleges should recognise “grounding in 
forestry ” as part of their curriculum, that provision should 
be made for the training of foresters and woodmen, and that 
county councils should arrange for the delivery of lectures 
and award of scholarships. ‘The Committee also advised, 
inter alia, that the inequality in the levy of the estate duty 
on timber be redressed. 

‘The exhortation to the Universities to take up the 
study of forestry was addressed not altogether in the hope 
that the land-owning class, who commonly go either to 
Oxford or Cambridge, would at that unreflecting age seri- 
ously apply themselves to the consideration of developing 
their future heritages, but that they might be enticed into a 
little dilettante playing with the subject, while those who were 
destined to be land agents and such like might take it up in 
earnest. It is well seen in manufacturing that a continual 
readjustment requires to be made as economic conditions 
render a commodity less profitable to produce in a particular 
district ; but less adaptability has been shown in our old in- 
dustry of agriculture, chiefly, perhaps, because through our 
system of land tenure there is less freedom of competition, 
less of la carriere ouverte. Hence we have Lord Selborne, 
who has taken great trouble to develop his woodlands, con- 
fessing, “I think that landowners, the agents, bailiffs, sur- 
veyors, and the whole hierarchy of people in England who 
have to do with land, are absolutely ignorant of the very 
elementary principles of forestry. They know how to 
grow a good tree for ornamental purposes, but of what 
forestry means as a commercial pursuit they have not the 
slightest idea.” And agaim: “ They think it is a hobby, and 
they prefer to have rabbits, which is, of course, fatal to 
forestry.” He may have reassured his brethren by exempt- 
ing partridges from the charge of hurting forests, but other 
witnesses included capercailzie, hares, grouse, and squirrels 
among the enemies of the trees. The long neglect of 
forestry in this country makes it harder to begin now, be- 
cause, as Lord Selborne said, profits are not at once ob- 
vious; but from the evidence of other witnesses—Sir W. 
Thistleton Dyer, and Professor Schlich, whom we have had 
to import from Germany, via India, to train the selected 
candidates at Cooper's Hill for the Indian Woods and 
Forests Department—it appears that the world will shortly 
have to face a dearth im the supply of coniferous timber 
owing to the great increase in the demand for timber, to 
which Great Britain has contributed most. Of the chief ex- 
porting countries it may be said that in Norway the forests 
have been overworked, that Austria-Hungary will not long 


be able to export as much as at present, and 
that Russia is a doubtful factor. Germany is a 
great producer of timber, but she requires all of 
it and imports as well. M. Melard, Inspector of 


Forests, France, adds: “ An increased demand for wood, 
instead of inducing an increased production, tempts owners 
to realise the capital slowly accumulated bv preceding 
generations. . . . Forest produce cannot be procured 
at a moment’s notice. A century and more is required to 
produce sawvyer’s timber, and! the timber famine will begin 
ere fifty vears are past.” This means that unless Great 
Britain wishes to pay high prices for timber, she will have 
to set about growing more for home consumption. One of 
the most interesting illustrations of the disadvantage that the 
British industry suffers from through lack of a systematic 
knowledge of sylviculture was furnished by an expert from 
the Post Office, who said that the Postmaster-General had 
heen at great pains to place orders with British firms for 
timber for telegraph purposes. Thus, oak is used for the 
cross arms on telegraph poles, and the British oak 
stands the technical “cantilever and _ torsional” tests 
made to ascertain strength, as well as foreign oak, but it 
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has been found impossible to get sufficient quantities at 
reasonable prices. For telegraph poles fir is commonly 
used, and here the Postmaster-General, with every goodwill 
to give British firms a good chance, found that the quality 
Was not so good (7.¢., as judged by the special tests), while 
the price was higher. Moreover, it was difficult to get from 
British firms p les of the length required. Experts do not 
ascribe the inferiority of British coniferous timber to a 
poverty of soil, but to a lack of scientific cultivation either 
by the State or by individuals. The United States have 
only lately realised the economic importance of forestry, as 


‘ 


they were becoming alarmed at their increasing inability to 


keep pace with the home demand ; besides promoting educa- 
tion, they have declared reserve. State areas, where it is 
possible. As it is, the United States import considerable 
quantities from Canada, who in turn will have to husband 
her resources by creating a State reserve. An old country 
ceannet do so much in this direction as a new, but the Ger- 
man States make no small profits from their State forests. 
Thus Professor Schlich described an area in the Erzgebirge, 
of some 4,000 acres, lying between an elevation of 1,500 ft 
and 2,700 ft., and not having by any means the richest 
quality of soil, which had been under cultivation over fifty 
years. The net receipts were 38s. per acre per annum, and 
the land for other agricultural purposes was reckoned not to 
be worth more than 4s. per annum. It is not suggested that 
in Great Britain agricultural areas should be encroached 


upon; but, as Dr. Schlich reminded the Committee, there 
are in this country about 12,000,000 acres not included in 
the agricultural returns (due allowance being made for in- 
land waters). Besides these there are in Great Britain 
12,500,000 acres entered in the agricultural retums as 
mountain and heath land used for grazing. Three-quarters 
of this land is in Scotland, and a great deal of it might be 
more profitably used if it were afforested, and certainly the 
number of persons thereby employed would greatly exceed 
those that now get a living on the land. 


> 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINcHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

F one were dealing with men of average self-respect 
| —to say nothing of proud and _ self-sufficing 
natures like Mr. Gladstone’s— one would be quite sure 
that the life of the present Government must be 
measured by days rather than by weeks or months. 
But Mr. Balfour is a law to himself. It is difficult to 
imagine a character so empty of will, an intellect swept 
so clean of definite convictions. One understands the 
hypnotic power which a man like Mr. Chamberlain is 
bound to exercise over the Prime Minister. But 
it is surprising that Mr. Balfour should be foiled 
both by Mr. Chamberlain and by Mr. Ritchie. One 
appreciates the kind of suppleness with which great 
statesmen—men of the type of William the Silent— 
learn to bow one moment before a situation which 
they are resolved to master inthe end. But what type 
of political leader is he who gives over the ruling of his 
household to each of his servants in turn? When one 
remembers that the public men on whom this complete 
confusion of purpose has fallen have engaged the State 
in the largest and most perilous enterprises, one is able 
to measure the faults of policy that have brought the 
Government of England to this pass. Well, we have 
our warning. Let the Liberal Party take heed to it. 
We have had one example of the Opportunist as Prime 
Minister ; let us see that we do not have another. 

* + * * . 
Meanwhile, it is clear that Mr. Chamberlain is ship- 


wrecked. His barque has not lost its sturdy, self- 


confident skipper, and there is at least one thing to be 


said of him that, with all his faults, he is and will 
remain the captain of his soul. But what laws of 
public life has he not broken! What he has done to- 
day he did in 1880 to 1885, and later in 1886. Un- 
like Disraeli, the other great adventurer in our politics, 
Mr. Chamberlain will not play the game as it must be 
played in England. He can have no respect for the 
Cabinet system, or he would not have endeavoured to 
force the Prime Minister’s hand in the House of Com- 
mons as he forced it on Thursday week ; nor would 
he have revealed the recklessness of method which 
has marked every step of his Protectionist campaign. 
I am not thinking so much of his impulsiveness. Mr. 
Gladstone was impulsive ; and so, perhaps, are all men 
who rule their fellows. But think of the man who can 
venture on a subtle controversy like this of the 
Imperial tariff—which attracted, perhaps, the best 
political head that England ever knew—without the 
least intellectual preparation, without the ghost of 
a plan, even without having got the self-governing 
colonies on his side. For it is quite clear that neither 
Canada nor Australia is really with him, unless one or 
the other has completely abandoned the position taken 
up at the conference of 1902. 
* oo * + * 

Take Mr. Deakin, whose telegram will doubtless 
be flaunted by Mr. Chamberlain as evidence of colonial 
support. Mr. Deakin is a very important factor in the 
Australian situation. He is one of the ablest of colonial 
statesmen. He unites with Mr. Chamberlain’s quickness 
and knowledge of machine politics a width of culture 
which the Colonial Secretary has never affected. 
But anyone who knows Mr. Deakin knows that he 
has one interest, and one alone—and that is Australia. 
I remember a very interesting talk I had with 
him on his impressions of English politics during the 
Colonial Conference. I asked him whether he had not 
been attracted by the London, the Imperial, atmosphere. 
I recall his reply. ‘‘I count the hours,” he said, ‘‘till I get 
back to my own land. You forget that Australia, not 
England, is my country.” Is therea colonial statesman 
worth his salt who has any other policy or attitude of 
mind? Canada and Australia are as thoroughly self- 
contained national centres as Switzerland. Every step 
in fiscal policy which either of them takes will be strictly 
governed by Australian and Canadian interests. Mr. 
Deakin, in particular, is a chief exponent of the theory 
of Australia for the Australians, a theory to be 
upheld as strictly against the Mother Country when 
her interests conflict with those of Australia as against 
Germany or the United States. Has Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier any other ground of policy? Of course he has 
not. The fact is that Mr. Chamberlain does not know 
the average type of the self-governing colony. He has 
been misled by his experience of the entirely abnormal 
conditions which prevail in South Africa. In the old 
days, when he was really preparing for the career that 
he has now completely missed, he had by his side men 
like Mr. Morley and Sir Charles Dilke, whocouldhavetold 
him the essential conditions of the world-politics he has 
failed to master. Now, when he stands alone he fails, 
because with all his gifts he is essentially a Provincial. 

+ * . * * 

And his own party ? Well, the debates of Tuesday 
and Wednesday must have revealed to him the fact 
that he has lost nearly all the brains and the stock of 
political prudence and insight that it possesses. Who 
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has he to set against men like Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Sir John Gorst, Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Goschen? Mr. 
Chaplin and Mr. Lowther! Non talé auxilio. 1 am 
told that his best friends now advise him to quit office, 
and fight for his hand in the country. That is what 
he did in 1886. But then he had the whole Tory Party 
to fall back on, together with the Whig intellectuals, a 
formidable Radical sect, and not a few of the flower of 
the Nonconformists. Now, at the end of his life, he 
has to meet united Liberalism, the ablest Tories and 
Unionists, young and old, and even a divided Birming- 
ham. I cannot conceive a more hopeless enterprise. 
* * * * * 

As for immediate development I see no present 
reason for modifying my view that the Ministry must 
break up. Mr. Chamberlain is said to support with 
equanimity the revolt of Mr. Ritchie and the rest of 
the Free Traders in the Cabinet, a revolt which must 
spread as soon as it is clearly seen that the balance of 
power rests with the anti-Protectionists. He is thought 
to pin his faith on the fact that he has up to the 
present succeeded in keeping the Cabinet to the policy 
of the ‘‘open mind,” and that he is still able to 
go to the country with a free hand to preach Protec- 
tion. But that is an obvious miscalculation. The 
average Tory member will insist on a clear lead from 
Mr. Balfour. If he does not get it, he will vote for 
the Premier’s supersession, and with the loss of that 
pliable, uncertain intellect goes Mr. Chamberlain’s last 
hope. Of course, Mr. Balfour may elect for Chamber- 
lainism, without reserves. If so, he leads into action 
not a party but a Rump, and he and the Colonial Secre- 
tary go into hopeless exile together. The Cabinet, the 
machine, the electoral programme will be shattered in 
turn in a far more complete and irretrievable fashion than 
in 1886. Shattered, indeed, they all are. Itis to another 


party and other leaders that the nation must now look. 
* * * * m 
LATER. 


On the whole, the debate on Mr. Chaplin’s resolu- 
tion must be regarded as a victory for the Free Trade 
Party. Mr. Chamberlain opens his campaign with ouly 
twenty-eight stalwarts at his back, who do not 
include a single figure of real political note, and no one 
doubts that but for the fact that he has the Prime 
Minister in his pocket, he would by this time have left 
a Cabinet in which, | believe, he has nota majority at his 
back. As for Mr. Balfour, his speech was clever enough, 
for mere dexterity rarely fails him on the many occa- 
sions when his want of character brings him to the 
verge of complete discredit. But what a revelation ! 
He seeks to compare his method of announcing a great 
fiscal change with that adopted by Sir Robert Peel in 
1846, and by Mr. Gladstone in 1886. It seems a kind 
of sacrilege to associate those virile statesmen 
with a personality so nerveless as Mr. Balfour's. 
What right has a Prime Minister thus to abandon the 
responsibility of thinking for his party, and com- 
mending to them, not the dreams and doubts in which 
a sceptical nature lives, but the results of his finished 
thought and accomplished will? It was a sign of the 
decline of the House of Commons that it received with 
patience a speech so decadent in tone as Mr. Balfour’s. 
Men who a few minutes before had been calling for 
‘light and leading ” applauded the confession that their 
chief had none to give them. Suchis politics. But the 
situation is in stronger hands than Mr, Balfour's, and 
it is on them that the country must lean. 


As far as I can ascertain Mr. Chamberlain and his 
son are practically isolated in the Cabinet, at all events 
so far as thorough-going support of his scheme is 
concerned, 





THE THEATRE. 
THE STAGE SOCIETY. 

HE Stage Society wound up their fourth season of 

serious artistic effort in the most approved mauner 
of the breaking-up party. Led by Mr. Bernard Shaw in his 
most playful, his most irresponsible, and his most briiliant 
mood, the serious students of the drama came out on the 
spree on the last night of term before breaking up for the 
holidays. Zhe Admurable Bashville is, indeed, the most 
delicious fooling, for it is the fooling of a man who is 
clever enough to suggest all the time that he might, an he 
would, be giving us something very profound, but that he is 
deliberately denying himself the moral luxury of being 
taken seriously. It betrays, certainly, even in this con- 
sciously extravagant and inccherent form, the short- 
comings of Mr. Shaw as a playwright. It is throughout a 
monologue by the author rather than a dramatic composi- 
tion in whica the lines are, even in a burlesque sense, the 
expression of the situation or the characters. In fact, the 
situations and the characters themselves are neither very 
original nor particularly brilliant. What the characters 
say about themselves is delicious—that is, what Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw says about them. What they do and what they 
say as characters are comparatively commonplace. It is the 
sort of fooling which dees not require a Bernard Shaw to 
do capably enough. J 

But the writing itselfi—the burlesque blank verse, the 
burlesque gentility, the ingenious reversal of accepted false 
standards of manners and conduct—is throughout so en- 
tirely delightful that one can easily forgive its not being 
fundamentally dramatic. Dramatic, moreover, in one sense 
it certainly is. ‘The lines are very distinctly composed with 
a view to a spoken and not a written effect, and they gain 
enormously in this sense by representation. ‘The laughs are 
the laughs of an audience rather thana reader. The points 
are always a speaker’s points; but the speaker is always 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

This characteristic makes the whole extravaganza not 
at all easy to act. The actor never gets very much oppor- 
tunity, for it is essential to the enjoyment of the fun that 
we should never forget Mr. Bernard Shaw. Some of the 
performers at the Stage Society did not quite recognise 
this. ‘They added to Mr. Shaw’s fooling fooling on their 
own account, with the result that not only was the far 
superior fooling of Mr. Shaw sometimes obscured—there 
was no room for both—-but the actor's fooling was never 
in the same key with that of the author. Notable excep- 
tions to this, however, were Mr. Ben Webster, as Cashel 
Byron, and Mr. James Hearn, as the Zulu king, Cetewayo, 
who both interpreted the author in a_ straightforward 
manner instead of burlesquing him, and so made the whole 
burlesque far more homogeneous and amusing. Mr.Charles 
Quatermaine, as the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, was 
also good. 

Besides T'he Admirable Bashville, the programme also 
included two one-act plays, doubtless introduced by the 
more sober spirits of the Stage Society committee to 
counteract this unaccustomed burst of festivity. But 
whether it was that Mr. Shaw's spirit of burlesque was in 
the air, or for what reason, it seemed impossible to be very 
profoundly moved by either of them. Mr. Ian Robert- 
son’s symbolism in Zhe Golden Rose appeared laboured and 
ineffective; and although Mr. S. M. Fox, in The Waters 
of Bitterness, showed some sense of character in his picture 
of the old maid (admirably acted by Miss Madge McIntosh) 
thirsting for an affection which never came, the tone of 
the piece was too uniformly lugubrious to command much 
interest on an afternoon charged with the electricity of Mr. 
Shaw’s merry humour. P. C. 
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REVIEWS. 


HIAPPY, HAPPY LIVER! 
A Tuikp Vor-Pourrt. By Mrs. C. W. Earle. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 7s, 6d. 

We are old-fashioned enough to make our own fol-fourri, 
and in the course of much experiment have learned that to 
make it well it is not so necessary to have numerous and 
strange ingredients, as to hit upon a felicitous proportion of 
each, whether they are many or few. There is a similar 
principle in literature. Balance, and outline, and what is 
called style are the effect of just such a felicitous disposi- 
tion of parts. Perfection and simplicity may be attained 
whether the material is complex or not. The highest per- 
fection and simplicity are to be attained with very complex 
material, as in the Vecline and Fall or the Znferno. But 
we have never aimed at these magnificences with flowers 
and spices. We found that after a dozen ingredients, any- 
thing added was either obscured or helped to obscure some- 
thing else. Mrs. Earle, on the other hand, makes light of 
these difficulties, if she ever met with them. She thinks 
nothing of mingling, with one movement of the hand, 
Naples, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Frederic Harrison, Coleridge, cremation, and 
“Aurora Leigh”; with another movement—an imaginary 
lost poem of Milton, vegetable gardens, and “How to 
easily Catalogue a Garden”; or, again, a Horticultural 
College for Women, monkeys’ food, Hampton Court, a 
motor-car, and household receipts. All these things Mrs. 
Larle commixes, without the delicate gradation at which an 
essavist aims, or the self-revealing oddities of a digressive 
mind. Her own health and private affairs take the place 
of rose leaves in the bowl. 

We wish to record our veneration for the seraphic 
imaginatiote which can see all these things as a fragrant 
whole. Yet our reverence is tempered by a desire to pro- 
test against the thoughtless cruelty of throwing these super- 
human compounds at a public that can discern no congruity 
between chrysanthemum culture and Mr. Morley’s honoured 
gift to Cambridge University. As, therefore, to our purely 
human an. non-vegetarian taste, this book seems either 
meant for capacities “ next to angels.” or else no pol-pourri 
at all (which thought is very present), we cannot pretend to 
criticise it asa whole. Even as to some of the parts we can 
lay claim neither to special intelligence nor to grace. The 
difficulties of living on £1,800 a year, for example, have 
never come home to us. We have never paid anxious 
court to our liver, nor troubled to discover which vegetable 
aggravated our gout. We are even unable to show cause 
why a person should publish the indifferent journal of a 
father-in-law, or the almost purely filial letters of a clever 
and amiable young officer who died at the Tugela. 

What interests us mainly is Mrs. Earle’s health. Not 
that we are at all disposed to echo the impertinent question 
of an imaginary coroner on one of her pages, “ Is Mrs. Earle 
in her right mind ?” We have only to see that the first 
Pot-Pourri is in its twenty-sixth edition to exclude any 
obstinate questioning on that score. We are interested be- 
cause Mrs. Earle has found happiness ; and we recommend 
others to read the book, and then, either to follow in her 
footsteps, or, if that should not seem good, to secure, per- 
haps, the greater gain of knowing that happiness also is a 
vanity. She makes free with the secret: 

“1, who enjoy life so abundantly,” she says, “in spite of 
age and sorrows, on account of my health, cannot help 
responding to appeals from those who suffer for further in- 
formation as to the means by which I obtained it.” 

She is speaking, indeed, to dyspeptics; but her re- 
marks are of wider application, if that is possible. 

The happy person is one that is made to'feel “a hot 
Hercules” by the consumption of grape-nuts. She knows 
nothing better for young people than a “ simple and enter- 
taining talk ” with the help of a diagram “ showing the chief 
organs contained in the chest and abdomen.” Al-fus omnes 
et inexorabile fatum subjecit pedibus strepitumque Acher- 


ontis avarl. A few years ago, she says, people talked about 
bicycles; now, she says, they talk of motors; but how 
much better to talk about our food and its later adventures ! 
For, as she says, “ out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” A happy person is also one that talks of the 
education of children, and suddenly remembers how she 
enjoyed the Digit of the Moon, and says so. She thinks 
that Pythagoras abstained from the bean for the 
same reason as herself. She believes that “life in its 
fullest sense ” is to be found in a home started in Pucking- 
hamshire for “ instruction and practice in uric-acid free 
foods.” She keeps a watchful eye upon automatic post- 
card machines and people who do tubercular things in 
railway carriages. She pretends to herself that her income 
is less than it is, lives at that rate, and is always rich. She 
loves not only the lower animals but minor poets. She goes 
to Florence: “ We had a happy time, and did lots of sight- 
seeing, but I said enough about Florence in my last book.” 
She quotes in order to fill the pages, but now and then 
proves that she has read what she quotes, as when she says 
that “ Rome under ‘Trajan was an empire without a nation” 
might be said of Great Britain to-day. Driving to Pompeii 
she thinks of the cholera epidemic of 1884; on another 
occasion she tells us all about a friend who has eczema ; 
but what is that to the truly happy one, who can extract 
happiness from what is painful, after the manner sarcas- 
tically urged by philosophers ? To such a one drainage 
is not less sweet than the daffodil. But hers is no flaunt- 
ing, gaudy happiness. It is betrayed in quiet aphorisms 
like this: “I always think books devoted to ‘one kind of 
plant very interesting.” A new magazine meets her eye 
on a bookstall; it contains an article concerning apes ; 
“ That finished me, so now I take it in.”. Here is the same 
note: “My O-nutans continues to flourish most satisfac- 
torily in the grass, and it is a pretty thing!” When she saw 
a motor-car passing she used to say “ Beastly things, how 
I hate them.” But, she says, “ when you are in one all is 
changed.” She thinks that a similar remark might be made 
of vegetarianism: “ Practising diet ” is one of her phrases. 
Here is a wilder note of joy: “ The exception, to my mind, 
is Lemmans, 28, St. Swithin’s-lane; especially his thick 
captains.” Once or twice she tells a story: 

“Loudon was in the habit of visiting all the large places 
in England, and on one occasion wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington asking for leave to inspect his beeches. The 
Duke answered very stiffly in the third person to Bloom- 
field, Bishop of London, forwarding a pair of breeches to 
London House for the Bishop's inspection, having mis-read 
Mr. Loudon’s wish to see the beautiful beeches at Strath- 
fieldsaye as a request from the Bishop of London to see the 
breeches he had worn at Waterloo.” 

jut she rarely interrupts her “ grand, sweet song” of happi- 
ness, in harmony with the chirping of sparrows in May, 
the shout of children coming out of school, and the ex- 
clamations of the cook when the favourite cat comes home 


again. 


AN ORGANIC TREATMENT OF LIFE, 

Live IN Mind and Conpuct: Studies of Organic in Human 
Nature. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. Macmillan and Co. 
igoz. Ip. xv., 444. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘“ As it is hard to conceive the notion of a discontinuity 
of nature, and harder still to discover the least evidence of 
it in the study of concrete men and things, the main object 
of the following chapters is to exhibit the continuity of 
organic nature through all human functions—in fact, to 
adduce evidence of the development of life, by gradual scale 
sublimed, from root in body to flower in mind. . . . 
There has been no thought of a methodical treatise nor of 
setting forth any system of doctrine. By bringing several 
subjects usually treated as if they were separate, and for 
the most part abstractly into touch with the realities of 
organic life, and into vital relations with one another, they 
are put into positions in which they may be safely left to 
suggest their own lessons.” 

In these words the author indicates not only the pur- 
pose of his inquiry, but also the general character of his 
treatise. ‘The consideration “that the separateness of 
names tends to obscure the continuity of things” makes 
itself felt throughout Dr. Mandsley’s treatment of mind 
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and conduct, but his book, as a whole, has more the ap- 
pearance of a mosaic than of an organic structure: the 
various applications of the argument are detached rather 
than continuous. In this and other respects the treatment 
of the subject provokes comparison with Mr. Hobhouse’s 
Mind in Evolution; but the comparison is, perhaps, some- 
what invidious m view of Dr. Maudsley’s disclaimer of any 
intenttou to write a “methodical” treatise. Whether in 
point of style or of construction, Dr. Maudsley’s book can 
hardly be described as attractive ; on the other hand, it is 
wholesome in doctrine and fertile in suggestion. It is, in- 
deed, of the nature of popular philosophy, though its con- 
clusions are not popular: but Dr. Maudsley’s condemna- 
tion of the metaphysics and psychology of the sehools is, 
perhaps, too undiscriminating to be really instructive. He 
hardly recognises the function of metaphysics as a remedy 
for bad metaphysics—examples of which the fastidious 
philosopher could readily cite from this volume—and he 
hardly seems sufficiently aware of the vagueness of his own 
‘psychology: he makes great play with generalities 
which do not after all carry us very far either in theory or 
in practice. ‘There is, in fact, much of the dogmatism of 
the market-place in these reflections on life in mind and 
conduct, and a disposition to lay down the law as to what 
is and is not “ ordained in the nature of things.” On the 
other hand, they are pervaded with the sense of the organic 
continuity of life, and it is because they are framed in this 
particular setting that they have a qertain character and 
consistency of their own. 

After some general chapters on “ Life and Mind” in 
their “ organic ” aspects, Dr. Maudsley plunges at once into 
a consideration of “the Social System” as the source of 
the moral imperative. In this connection, emphasis is laid 
upon a doctrine to which the author frequently recurs— 
that “vice could not live without virtue, nor virtue live 
without vice,” a doctrine which needs, perhaps, more quali- 
fication in its application than Dr. Maudsley is disposed to 
suggest. As for the moral motive, it is found—and in our 
judgment rightly found—in “a practical conviction of the 
solidarity of mankind.” ‘The problem of morality “ always 
is to reconcile individuality with solidarity—to find the 
just mean between egoism and altruism, a mean which must 
vary according to the individual nature and the conditions 
ot the society.” Although exception might be taken to 
the terms of chis statement, there is no truth which Dr. 
Maudsley is more careful to preserve than the relativity cf 
morality. 

Tue fourth chapter is entitled © Imagination and 
Idealism,” and covers a variety of subjects—among others, 
“ Hypocrisies” and “ Lies.” Chapter V. takes us back 
ayain to “E:hical Theory and Action.” Conscience “ is 
practically the voice of the surrounding kind speaking in 
the individual, the best conscience, therefore, the voice of 
the best mora. sentiment of the highest races,” its physical 
basis is in “ nerve-structure,” and the condition of its exist- 
ence a certain level of social organisation. Dr. Maudsley 
objects to the description of a “ purely tribal feeling” as 
conscience, on the somewhat insufficient ground that it is a 
conscience which “belies its nature by ‘condemning the 
right and blessing the wrong’-—insufficient, at any rate, from 
the point of view of his own conception of moral relativity 
and development. As might be expected, much stress ts 
laid on the connection, continuity, and unity of the moral 
and physical—and in the interest of conduct itself : 

* As the rate of progress is to gain a future evolution, not 
to regain a lost evolution, it is in materialism, understood 
in its best sense, that the means and hope of advancement 
may be found really to lie. If man does not obtain perfec- 
tion through the improvement of his bodily nature he cer- 
tainly will not obtain it at all in this world; therefore, to 
refine, purify, and develop the natural being in obedience to 
natural laws of cause and effect, instead of trying to 
despise and degrade it continually as the enemy of an 
indwelling spiritual entity, is the aim of a rational morality 
concerning itself modestly with real conduct, not inflating 
itself with empty abstractions.” 

What is required is a human and positive ethics: 

‘“ Where, then, ought rational inquiry to seek for the real 
motives and rules of virtuous conduct? Definitely within 
the social organism; not in any divine right outside it, but 
in the divine right springing vitally within itself.” 


This part of the subject concludes with some reflec- 
tions upon “ Patriotism” and upon “ War and Peace.” In 
Chapter VI. Dr. Maudsley discourses of Religion, Philo- 
sophy, and Science—incidentally observing that “ when all 
is said, the function of life is conduct—to do well among 
the persons and things one is in touch with,” and that 

‘though growing science steadily lessens ignorance, yet the 
constant tendenc y of each branch of science is to impose 
new ignorances sf its own by means of its fixed categories 
and forniulas,” and in both respects looking to “ true philo- 
sophy” for a peed ar ideal. Chapter VII. deals with 
“ Nature,” “ Mind,” and “ Reason.” “In the order of nature 
mind is not something detached, proceding not from it, 1n- 
dependent of its laws, intervening and acting from without ; 
it is itself nature in process of becoming, originating in and 
improved by it, the nature-made means of progress in 
obedience to fixed laws of cause and effect.” ‘The treatment 
is very general, and the same may be said of the chapters on 
“ Habit—Intonation—Experience--Truth.” ‘They also 
contain some questionable, or at any rate mysterious, doc- 
trine, as for instance—* mind, having extension in time and 
space, and being subject to natural laws of cause and effect, 
can act much in compartments.” ‘The chapters on “ Edu- 
cation” and upon “ Friendship—Love—Desire—Grief— 
and Joy” do not call for any special comment. Other 
chapters follow on “Organic Variation and Heredity,” 
“ Fate—Folly—Crime,” “ Pain and Death,” and the volume 
concludes with considerations upon “ End and Aim.” 

As will be seen from the mere recital of titles, the con- 
tents of Dr. Maudsley’s treatise are almost too miscel- 
laneous to be grasped in a single review. We can only hope 
that we have said enough to give some idea of the scope 
and character of his inquiries as a whole. It may be added 
that the ebiter dicta of the book are often trenchant and 
weighty, as indeed one might expect from an author whose 
experience has given him unusual opportunities of observ- 
ing life and conduct. Dr. Maudsley is under no illusions, 
and is not, therefore, extravagantly cheerful; but the 
general sentiment of his book is bracing and robust. 





SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 
fuk OrReRY Pavers. Edited by the Countess of Cork and 
Orrery. London: Duckworth and Co. 2 vols. gas. net. 
fue greater number of the letters included in these hand- 
some volumes have been collected from the Papers of John, 
fitth Karl of Orrery, who was born in 1706, and died in 
1762. His father was the “ Charles Boyle” who had fought 
so fiercely, and with such witty brilliance, in that “ Battle of 
the Books” ef which the very bones are now dusty, but 
which spilled the ink with liberality when Dr. Bentley was 
Librarian at St. James’s. From his father he inherited a 
taste for polite letters, a turn for elegance, a gift for the 
pointing of a phrase with Latin. He was less a man of 
action than his father, so that his productions were of the 
scholarly and semi-critical kind, and ever lacked that red 
blood, and fire-like leap of spirit, which separates the work 
of a genius from that of the “ literary man.” He had the 
advantages of a polite education. ‘That is, he learned his 
Flaccus, and his Afneids, and his Homer, learned to make 
couplets, and to commence Wit, his guide in these arts and 
graces being Mr. lenton, who had helped Pope in translat- 
ing Homers Odyssey, aud who eventually perished of a 
surfeit. From Mr. Fenton’s hands John, then Lord Boyle, 
passed to Oxford to spend two of the happiest years of his 
busy life; but although he gave promise of a_ brilliant 
academic career, his father removed him, before he was 
nineteen years old, and took him to the continent for the 

final polish of Paris and the grand tour. 

His life thenceforward was that of a scholarly noble 
of the period. He married twice. He adored the grand 
manner. He sat at the feet of Chesterfield, and contri- 
buted copies of verses to the AdZiscellamies. He contri- 
buted some notable pieces, signed by a Person of Quality, to 
the journals of the day. He translated Pliny, and wrote a 
life of Swift (whom he had known), and consorted in the 
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sparkling, dusty society of Pope, Chestertield, and my Lords 
Bolingbroke and Roscommon. 

It was the period of exact prose and courtly corre- 
spondence, of periwigs, and fine speeches, and the dull re- 
fined life that Hogarth mocked in his exquisite engraving 
of the “ Connoisseurs.” Men and women accepted a tra- 
dition of life which was less life than its literary compromise. 
The word had gone forth that men were only endurable 
as Men of Wit, or Men of Sentiment, and that women were 
only to be spoken of as nymphs, and only to be reverenced 
as ‘Toasts. The letters of the time are nearly all to some 
extent critical. They nearly all express that dulness of the 
ordered life which has forgotten how to live; that slackness 
of the settled brain which has forgotten how to think. They 
are mawkish, often, with the affected inflations of an insin- 
cere style. They show a too ready adoption of manufac 
tured thought; too dull, too crass a belief in the joyless 
gods man had begun to worship. Literature had become 
the refinement of expression, rather than the expression of 
refinement. It was a thing for my lord in his periwig or 
for my lady in her vapours. It was not for Jack of New- 
gate. It was not for any that had lacked the grand tour, or 
failed to read Mme. Dacier or Mons. Boileau. The age 
was the age of the beginning of coteries, and the coterie 
folk wrote letters to each other because they had nothing 
much to say, and read them because they had nothing else 
to do, and published them because 
mix’d with Judgment and adorn’d 


* Learning 
makes the Hours pass just in the 


with ‘Faste 

Manner we desire.” F 

With these Eighteenth Century Letters, which are per- 
haps the most genuine literature of that time, the passing 
years have dealt tenderly. ‘Time has given them the beauty 
of age, and a ripeness and quaintness of flavour. The 
affected speech, even at its most pompous and least sincere 
pitch, reads almost pleasantly. In them we can often come 
more nearly home to the hearts of their famous writers. For 
if the great men of to-day, and of “ the spacious days,” un- 
lucked their hearts in the pleasant writing of sonnets, the 
great men of the Georgian era unlocked their intellects, if 
not their hearts, in letters to their private friends. 

These Letters written by Lord Orrery (for we will not 
speak of the merits of the letters written to him) stand high 
among the Letters in our language. ‘They are less witty 
than those of Walpole ; less human than those of Steele ; 
less precise, and worse penned, than those of Chesterfield, 
and less genuine than those of Dr. Johnson. But without 
touching these writers in the qualities named, they give the 
reader that sense of “a man behind the pen” which so 
many letters fail to give. Lord Orrery had personality, and 
his peculiar temperament gave colour, or tone, to every 
letter he wrote. He had a witty talent for the turning of 
a phrase into a little jewel of speech. He had a buoyant 
joy in things. He was a jolly animal. At times he was, we 
are told, hardly anything else. His boyish letters give the 
reader a delightful insight into the fresh intellect of a young 
man just freed of the school : 

“While you (he writes to a friend) are engaged with 
Horace and Virgil, our Time is taken up with powdering for 
the Play or painting for the Ball . . . . with a mer- 
curial Alacrity.” 

A few years later he pens an inimitably merry letter 

about the death of his near neighbour : 

“ Sir Josslebury Pitcher is dead! He had the Honour to 
be choaked yesterday by a fish-bone at the Duke of Ne——’s 
Table. Sir William Turbot was enumerating to us the 
Lords, Dukes, and Marquises who had dined there at the 
same time, and he concluded by saying, ‘It was a glorious 
thing to dye amidst Versons of (uality.’” 

The company, we are told, filled “a Bumper to the 
glorious memory of Sir Josslebury, and the long life of all 
surviving Baronets.” ‘There is a rich tone upon the passage 
we have quoted. The wine of it has matured and mel- 
lowed. ‘There is not a word we could wish away; the 
mental picture the passage gives is so full and definite. 
Somehow the very name “ Josslebury Pitcher” suggests a 
death by apoplexy among lords. It gives the image of a 
red-faced baronet collapsed in his chair with the fine claret 
staining his frilled shirt. 


We have spoken of Lord Orrery’s talent in turning a 
phrase and his witty skill in definition, as in: 

“Lord Thomond is laid up with the Gout: Vhe Irish 
/lospitality has broke out in his Feet.” 
~ But he has a grace in compliment, and a prettiness in 

adulation, which come from his pen with a pleasant ease 
and spontaneity : 

“ Not only our breath is frozen, but our lips sealed up in 
Frost, till Tea or a Lady’s Kiss setts our Mouths at Liberty. 
The Ink cannot freeze in my len, because the ardour which 
comes from my Heart when I write to You, inspires ‘my 
lingers’ ends with warmth, and makes every. Muscle in me 
glow with the heat of Friendship . if I was writing 
without Affection, Ink, Pen, Paper, and Scribe would be ai! 
Statues of Ice in a minute.” 

There are many interesting and amusing letters from 
notabilities in this collection, but space forbids us to quote 
from them. ‘The books are admirably printed and arranged, 
and they contain many handsome illustrations, reproduced 
from paintings and mezzotints, by Messrs. Walker and 
Cockerell. 


FROM THE IRISH. 
Ponts AND Dreamers. By Lady Gregory. Dublin: Hodges, 
biggis, and Co., Limited. London: John Murray. 6s. 

IN this book of simple and beautiful prose Lady Gregory 
has preserved much old Irish tradition, and much old lore 
and folk-lore, that has gone in waif words among the cottars 
for many centuries. In England, where men have been at 
pains to forget, there is little tradition, and little lore, save 
a few scraps that are made vulgar by the guide-books. But 
in Ireland, where folk have never forgotten that their 
ancestors were kings and heroes, and that the ancient gods 
walked upon the hills they plough, there is a great body of 
tradition, and much beautiful lore, which is warmth and 
sweetness to many poor souls, and a comfort to many 
dreamers whose hearts have been too filled with vision to 
find peace in that land or in these times. 

Lady Gregory will be known to all scholars, and to all 
lovers of splendid tales, by her Cuchulain of Muirthleme, 
a book which will have shown our readers the manner of her 
work. It will have shown them that the great things of this 
world, the high wisdom and the moving poetry, come from 
among the simple folk, the fishermen and the carpenters, 
and not from “the great and their pride,” who sit in high 
places and have ugly tombs. And to get in touch with the 
simple folk, to learn their wisdom and to hear their poetry, 
Lady Gregory has, as we know, “ been a serving-maid among 
them” these many years. Her gleanings and gatherings 
from their talks over the peat, and their old tales told round 
the fire, or at the door, or at the spinning-wheel, are here 
set down in the plainest of simple English in a prose as near 
to the fine English of beautiful conversation as is possible to 
any writer writing in an age requiring a separate speech for 
either art. What with the poems from the broad-sides of 
country fairs, and the ballads from the lips of blind fiddlers, 
and the tales of 

“The spinners and the knitters in the sun,” 

this book takes the reader to the passionate green heart of 
Ireland, and gives him a curious and mystical picture of the 
road among the hills, and the poor folk by the road in the 
dropping rain, and the sound of keening in every hut. It 
shows him a people too sorrowful, too distressful, to care 
for anything save the things of the spirit; a people whose 
men have been the crushed and the hunted, yet who have 
seen, upon the hills and in the heather, the visions that 
cannot be seen of human eyes amid the dirt and the foul- 
ness of the towns. 

One of the best of Lady Gregory’s gleanings is that 
ripe sheaf of the blind folk-poet Raftery, who walked the 
Irish roads some sixty years ago, singing his songs to his 
fiddle, and ever welcome at dances or at feasts. We think 
him a very genuine and royal poet and worthy of his fame, 
but it is a sadness to us to reflect upon the nature of that 
fame. ‘his blind poet tapping along the roads, in a ragged 
rug coat, with a fiddle under his arm and a tune and a love- 
song in the heart of him, is still spoken of with awe, and 
reverence, and a rare kind of pride, by those who live near 
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his birthplace, or are descended from any who came into 
his life or from those he put into his songs. A beautiful 
mythology, or rather legendry, is growing up about his 
death and some circumstances of his life. His songs go 
from mouth to mouth, a joy and help for ever. His tunes 
still stir the feet at the wedding, and through the West of 
Ireland men give him honour and keep his memory green. 
Old peasants will quarrel (as the old Norse Saga-men quar- 
relled) over minute points in his life. And Lady Gregory 
has even talked with a woman, now very old, to whom 
Raftery had said a pretty thing, and to whom the fine phrase 
was a comfort in the weakness of age. ‘lo sume this fame 
will seem empty, and of no account, beside the cheap fame 
of the cheap edition, and the vulgar fame of burial among 
knaves, but to us it seems the only true fame, the fame that 
no English poet has yet had, and beside which all other 
honours show like threadbare clouts. Here is a bit of a 
poem that ne made on Mary Hynes, a beautiful girl from 
Ballylee : 

“There was no part of Ireland I did not travel, . . 
but I saw no beauty but was behind hers. Her hair was 
shining, and her brows were shining, too; her face was like 
herself, her mouth pleasant and sweet. She is the pride, 
and I give her the branch. She is the shining flower ot 
Ballylee.” 


In her second essay Lady Gregory prints many 
r 


ballads which she has heard among the cottages 
in the West of Ireland. ‘They are of mixed quality, 
for the English influence has been a_ plague, a 


pestilence, and a famine upon the soul of the Irish 
ballad-maker during the last hundred years. ‘Those that 
are translated from the sweet lyric speech of Ireland have in 
them the essentials of great poetry, but those made in Eng- 
lish are nearly all of them vapid and bad. Writing in their 
native speech the Irish folk-poets are poets indeed, but in 
the tongue of the Saxon their words are the words of school- 
boys, and their songs limp pitifully. One of the most heart- 
breaking poems we have ever read is the lament for “ Fair- 
haired Donough,” who, Lady Gregory says, was “some 
Connachtman that was hanged in Galway,” by the treachery, 
it is likely, of those in power. ‘The last stanza in the trans- 
lation is most touching, telling of Donough’s “ marriage 
portion,” the provision for the wake, being brought home 
for the dead lad: 

“ There is a marriage portion coming home for Donough, 
But it is not cattle nor sheep nor horses ; 

Sut tobacco and pipes and white candles, 

And it will not be begrudged to them that will use it.” 

But Lady Gregory has not only sought for the expres- 
sion of her people’s life in its literature. She has gone 
down among the peasants who live under Slieve-nan Or, and 
learned their old-world beliefs and imaginings, and the old 
half-magical properties of herbs. The beliefs are of that 
quaint beauty the legends of the Church had in the Middle 
Age, but in reading the herb-healing chapter we feel that 
something is gone from the old knowledge : 

“Dandelion is good for the heart; and when Father 
Quinn was curate here, he had it rooted up in all the fields 
about to drink it; and see what afine man heis ... . for 
heart-beat there’s nothing so good as dandelion.” 

Much more moving is the uncanny, simple statement that 
“there is something in flax.” 

Lady Gregory has had the goodness to include in her 
beautiful book two fine translations she has made from the 
[Irish of Mr. Douglas Hyde. ‘These translations are of two 
little plays written in the folk-tradition, one from the story 
of Hanrahan (vide Zhe Secret Rose, by Mr. Yeats) 
called “ The Twisting of the Rope” ; and the other from an 
old tale of the poet Raftery called “ The Marriage.” Of 
the two plays we prefer that of Raftery, but both are seemly 
little dramas of the intimate life of the folk, and both show 
the reader how rare a blossom the Irish theatre is putting 
forth. 

It is a poor thing to praise a book in a newspaper, and 
this book deserves a loftier fate. We wish Lady Gregory’s 
book the fame that keeps green the memory of Raftery in 
the hearts of men. We hope it will be quoted and talked 
of (if that be possible) in mean cabins among simple folk in 
the years to come. ‘That, we feel, will be a dearer fame to 
the author than any praising in a written review. 
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filk ENGLISH CLASSIC IN 
SPECIAL METHOD IN THE READING OF 
Cuassics. By Charles McMurray, Ph.D. 

Macmillan Company. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Tne English classic would have suffered less in the past at 
the hands of the British schoolmaster if he had conde- 
scended to study books like the one above quoted. How it 
has suffered many of us know to our cost. Only fifteen 
years ago the present writer was being taught his Shake- 
speare in the following fashion ; not, be it noted, by a green 
assistant, but by a head master of long experience, who was 
growing grey in the service, and who prided himself on 
knowing his business: A school edition of the play to be 
studied, richly annotated by Mr. William Aldis Wright, was 
put in the hands of the class. ‘Two pages of Mr. Wright’s 
notes were set to be learnt by heart. It was, of course, 
assumed that so much of William Shakespeare’s contribu- 
tion to the volume would be read as corresponded to the 
two pages of notes, but in practice it was only necessary to 
read the text with just sufficient care to ensure the under- 
lining of every word annotated by Mr. Aldis Wright. And 
this was very quickly done; it was simply a mechanical 
operation, a mere introduction to the serious business in 
hand—the learning of the two pages of notes. In the class 
the text was read, and, whenever an underlined word was 
reached, the teacher asked for the note. If the answer was 
not correctly given, the question was passed down the class, 
and the boy who answered right went up. As the tail end 
of the class was seldom equal to the demand upon its intelli- 
gence made by Mr. Aldis Wright, a large number of ques- 
tions came round to the top boy, and had all to be answered 
without mistake by him if he desired to keep his place. 
There was a prize given for English subjects, including 
knowledge of Shakespeare—i.e., of Mr. Aldis Wright's 
erudition—and he who won it deserved it. But the result of 
this method of instruction was lamentable. It bred a 
hatred of Shakespeare and all his works and all his com- 
mentators, that, in the case of pupils with no literary bent, 
probably endured to the end of their days. 

‘There could probably still be found in English schools, 
even in English public schools, teachers not unlike the one 
whose method has been described, but the growth of inte- 
rest in educational theory, the recognition that something 
is to be learnt from the men who have thought and written 
about the aims and methods of instruction, has brought 
about a great change. And it is coming to be felt that the 
so-called “ practical ” teacher, with his clinging to traditional 
method tempered only by crude empiricism, his narrow, un- 
philosophic outlook, his childish sense of infallibility, is out 
of all harmony with the scientific spirit of the age. Educa- 
tion, like other branches of learning, is becoming subject to 
scientific methods. 

Mr. McMurray’s book provides a fair summary of 
what has been achieved; it begins with a chapter on ‘he 
educational value of literature, the wy of instruction ; pro- 
ceeds tu consider the literary material to be taught, the 
what ; and then the method of instruction, the ow. It con- 
cludes with a chapter on the value of English classics to the 
teacher, and with a very useful list of books suitable for 
reading in the classroom. ‘The list is arranged according 
tu the American “ grades,” the book being primarily ad- 
dressed to American teachers. 

The author, as the title of his book shows, lays great 
stress on the value of reading masterpieces, whether long er 
short, as wholes, and not in snippets. This view is coming 
into favour in England, where a reaction is making itself felt 
against the abominable tit-bits reader that has so long been 
inflicted upom our elementary schools. The reasons here 
given in favour of reading “ wholes” are briefly as follows: 
(1) “A stronger interest is developed in the study, for 
several weeks, of a longer complete masterpiece” ; (2) “A 
complete work of a master writer is a unit of thought. It 
is almost as complete a whole as a living organism,” and 
cannot therefore be cut into tit-bits without serious’ mutila- 
tion ; (3) “ The moral effect of a complete masterpiece is 
deeper and more permanent. Not only do we see a person 
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acting in more situations, revealing thus his motives and 
hidden springs of action, but the thread of his thought and 
lie is unravelled in a steady sequence ” ; (4) “ A classic work 
is often a picture of an age, a panoramic survey of an his- 
torical epoch.” These are the main arguments, which are 
developeu in Chapter II. of the book. What, further, 
makes the present system of literature im snippets particu- 
larly harmful is the effect it seemingly has of rendering the 
mind incapable of the sustained effort necessary to read and 
enjoy the great “wholes” in our classic literature. <A 
sound taste for literature has, like most other things worth 
having, to be acquired. If not acquired in school, there is 
great risk that it will never be acquired at all, and that 
Pearson's Weekly and 7.P.’s Weekly will continue to be 
more popular than Ham/e/, Paradise Lost, Adam Bede, or 
David Copperfield. 

Mr. McMurray’s book is well worth the attention of 
the English teacher. It is at times somewhat tedious be- 
cause unnecessarily diffuse. And there are useless and 
irritating repetitions due to unmethodical arrangement of 
the material. ‘There are certain curiosities of language, 
perhaps Americanisms, which are puzzling, such as the 
word “assignment” (p. 106). But the chapter, already 
referred to, om the Use of Masterpieces as Wholes should be 
carefully read. The chapters on classroom method (pp. 
102-170) are well summarised on pp. 171-5, atid it is prob- 
able that the hard-pressed teacher will, as far as method is 
concerned, find all he wants on these four pages. The lists 
of bouks are very full, and, of course, invaluable, though 
more useful to the American than to the English teacher. 
“rinting, paper, and binding are excellent. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Tue thirty-third volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and ninth of the new series, takes us from Sir John Strachey, 
the Indian Administrator, who was responsible (* technically 
responsible ” says the kindly biographer) for a very erro- 
neous estimate of the cost of the Afghan War, to Zwolle, 
the capital of the Dutch Province of Overyssel. ‘The pre- 
tatury essay on modern theology is contributed by Professor 
W. E. Collins, and this, we suppose, accounts for the 
ébsence of au article on the subject in the main body of 
the work. The volume contains some important articles 
on subjects of the day, or of yesterday. Upon Suzerainty 
Mr. Macdounell observes sagely, in the course of a learned 
article: “ A protectorate is generally the preliminary to in- 
corporation, suzerainty to separation. ‘There is plenty 
of material here for those who are still interested in Vene- 
zuela. ‘The article on sugar is informing as regards its 
facts ; but the opinions expressed by Mr. Chapman are not 
always wise, for he seems to be part victim to the strange 
mania that cheap food is a bad thing, and talks about “ the 
depressed prices of sugar” as if he were describing some 
disastrous earthquake. Perhaps he had been “ depressed ” 
by reading the succeeding article on suicide, which tells us 
that the death-rate from suicide is steadily increasing in 
England and Wales as well as in most European countries. 
Males prefer hanging, and females prefer drowning. The 
rate (one is glad to read) among unoccupied men is twice 
that of the workers. Mr. Barclay, the authority on inter- 
national law and arbitration, who has done so much to pro- 
mote a good understanding with France, writes on the 
Law of War and on ‘Treaties, calling attention under the 
latter head to the growth of international arrangements, and 
especially of poStal unions. Professor ‘Taussig contributes 
a very valuable and informed article on tariffs. Its perusal 
would have saved Mr. Chamberlain some blunders in his 
recent speech. ‘This reminds us of a serious journalistic 
failure in the volume. ‘There is no article on Zollverein! 
Evidently the editors thought that Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals of 1896 were quite dead, and that the corpse was 
past revival. The article of taxation is a good illustration 
of the muddle into which a man gets when he begins to 


throw his principles overbuard. Sir Robert Giffen was 
a useful economist until he became a Jingo, since then he 
has spent all his energies in throwing ink upon his previous 
career. Among other social and economic articles which 
will be constantly consulted should be mentioned Trusts, 
excellently done by Professor Jenks, of Cornell. But he 
sees to have no detailed knowledge of industrial trusts in 
Englaud, and of their failure. 

By the way, while ten pages suffice for the United 
Kingdom, forty-three are devoted to the United States, ‘in- 
cluding eighteen invaluable pages from the pen of Mr. 
Bryce. A footnote on p. 546, however, partially explaius 
this severe treatment of the mother country. 





FICTION. 


“Jota’s” new novel, He For Ged Only (London: 
Hurst and Blackett, 6s.), is as capable as any we have had 
from her hands. _'The idea is good. It is well worked out. 
Both the leading and incidental characters are well drawn, 
and there is plenty of true observation and much shrewd 
and entertaining conversation in the book. Yet somehow 
or other it must be confessed that it drags. Instead of get- 
ting more and more impressed by the seriousness of the 
situation between saintlike George Winnington and his more 
worldly wife Joan, who has married him in a moment of 
spiritual exaltation which, for all her love for him, she 
cannot keep up, we find ourselves getting annoyed with it 
and longing more and more for the common-sense solution. 
We think Mrs. Caffyn’s fault is that of many of the old 
thetoricians, the abuse of the principle of suspense. In- 
stead of giving us resting places or a series of climaxes, she 
keeps us on the rack with the question before us all the 
time and stands round us and discusses it cleverly, but as it 
seems interminably. This is a pity, for the book is well 
above the average of the ordinary psychological novel. It 
has, besides the qualifications above enumerated, sound 
common sense and shrewd humour, slightly spoiled, per- 
haps, by being too loquacious. We should recommend the 
reader (for it is distinctly a book to be read) to assure him- 
self beforehand that all ends sensibly, and then to read it 
at leisure, a little at a time. 

Certainly the comparison between Mr. Alfred Henry 
Lewis and Bret Harte is inevitable. The author of Wolfville 
and Wolfville Days (London: Isbister, 3s. 6d.) has made 
a considerable name for himself in America as a painter of 
cowboy life in Arizona. Both his humour and his pathos 
bear a family likeness to Bret Harte’s, as is natural when 
both are describing the laughter and tears of primitive com- 
munities. Mr. Lewis uses with picturesque and entertaining 
effect the story which is made up strongly of metaphors 
from the calling of the cattlemen, and their chief games of 
poker and faro. If he has not yet createg any characters 
that stick in the mind like those of Bret Harte, it may be 
that he has not had time. We may yet come to think of the 
old cattleman as we think of Yukon Bill and of Cherokee 
Hall as of Jack Hamlin. Anyhow, we have enjoyed many 
of the stories, which are often as ingenious in their idea as 
they are always racy in developing it 

* To men of to-day, pent in by barriers of law and 
custom, the breezy criminality of the middle ages which 
characterises Maurus Jokai’s Zold by the Death's Head 
(London: Grant Richards, 6s.), is invigorating and fascinat- 
ing. The hero, who is on his trial for treason, confesses to 
twenty-one other fearful crimes, and makes both the reader 
and his judges sympathise with him in the ill-fortune which 
led to their commission. He flourished at a time when a 
Rajah on an elephant, a witch on a broomstick, and a 
medical man were as wonderful and as probable one as 
another. He sees the remnant of the Templars celebrate 
their unholy worship of Baphomet, he travels from India 
in a vision to meet his Dutch wife on the summit of Mount 
Ararat, and he passes through all grades of society, from 
that of a king to that of a slave. For all his crimes his 
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method of confession wins him immunity; except that for 
committing treason in his own body containing the soul of 
another, the soul is committed to Heaven untouched and 
the body is shot. 

Wisdom on the Hire System (London: Isbister and 
Co., 6d.).—The witty authors of Wisdom While You 
Wait have produced a delicious sequel to that jest. Their 
new effort, while having the same objective, is more cosmo- 
politan, and rejoices in a more epic aim, than its happy fore- 
runner. We cannot too loudly proclaim the fact that its 
perusal is essential, not only to spiritual happiness, but 
actually to physical welfare. Besides being a potent tonic 
it can be used with perfect propriety as a history (at once 
representative and exhaustive) of English book-illustration 
and of the subtleties of contemporary thought. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s Zollverein proposals seem to have 
taken most of the monthly reviews by surprise; but the 
Nineteenth Century starts with three articles on “ Imperial 
Reciprocity,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell (who speaks a little 
prematurely of the “ restorative effect’? of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Birmingham speech on Unionist dissension and some- 
what viciously of Lord Rosebery as having been “ sharply 
brought to heel by Mr. Asquith”), by Sir Gilbert Parker, 
who is equally anxious for reciprocity, and by Mr. Benjamin 
Taylor, who says that, “ if Richard Cobden had lived to-day 
he would have been inspired by the spirit of the times, not 
muzzled by the traditions of his youth.” We may remind 
Mr Taylor that the traditions of Cobden’s youth were pro- 
tection and differential duties, so that Mr. Taylor's state- 
ment is unintentionally accurate. A Newfoundlander 
writes an informing article on “ The Bond-Hay Treaty” and 
the perplexing subject of the Newfoundland fisheries. It 
appears that Newfoundland, by keeping outside the 
Dominion of Canada (just as New Zealand keeps outside 
the Australian Commonwealth), is able to make much better 
terms with the Government of the United States than she 
would otherwise be able to do. Mr, Alfred Stead describes 
the way in which Russia is introducing law, order, and pro- 
sperity into Manchuria, along with railways, banks, and 
churches. The heart of Russia is being taxed to pay for 
the development of the most extreme extremities, and we 
are not surprised to hear that in the neighbourhood of the 
railways Manchurian wages have doubled or trebled. Mr. 
Churton Collins makes some sensible suggestions about 
free libraries. It is particularly desirable that more at- 
tention should be paid to the librarians. | How can you 
expect the books to be well chosen and well arranged if the 
librarian is ill-paid and incompetent? Miss Catherine 
Webb gives in a valuable article “The Results of an In- 
quiry Instituted by the Women’s Industrial Council into the 
Causes of the Unpopularity of Domestic Service.” We 
hope it will be read by mistresses. Dr. Alfred Wolff writes 
on the increase of cancer; and an interesting number ends 
with a report revised by Lord Kelvin of his recent speech 
at University College in which he affirmed: “ Science posi- 
tively affirms creative power. Every action of 
free will is a miracle to physical, chemical, and mathematical 
science.” Mr. Knowles, the editor, adds a short but inte- 
resting appendix on the same subject. 


The World’s Work for June has many excellent 
features. The editor, Mr. Henry Norman, writes an in- 
formed and (for a motorist) wonderfully moderate article 
on “Motors and Men.” He admits that there is a strong 
public opinion against motors, that they do “raise a most 
unpleasant and uncomfortable dust.” Mr. Norman will 
himself, “in the course of a year, throw clouds of dust over 
hundreds of people.” He will probably do other things as 
well if he repeats the experiment of driving at “ fifty miles 
an hour” in the New Forest. Is it quite so certain that the 
speed limit of twelve miles an hour is ridiculous? “It is 


broken by every motorist every time he drives out ; the King 
himself does not obey it, and the Prime Minister has been 
fined no fewer than three times. There can be no such 
thing as a fixed limit of safe speed for a motor-car.” The 
fact that a law is broken by a King and a Premier does not 
prove that a law is bad, unless the lives led by the King and 
the Premier are capable of being made law universal. Nor 
even if under some circumstances a motor-car might be 
safely driven at ninety miles an hour would it be absurd to 
make that rate illegal everywhere and punishable by a fine. 
Mr. F. C. Gould describes his own art as that of an “ accen- 
tuator.” He accentuates the salient features of the political 
situation, taking care that the other side does not get 
the best of it. “The Machinery of the Grand Opera,” “ The 
Revival of Irish Linen,” Reform in our Prisons,” “ How 
Fish are Caught and Sold,” and the “ Most Famous Press in 
the World” (Oxford’s Clarendon Press), are all admirably 
illustrated ; and if they are not exhaustive they have the 
counter merit of not exhausting the reader. The editor has 
done well to include a reprint of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
presidential address on the capitalist and the workman. 


We may notice three articles in the current number of 
the Contemporary Review. The first is a vindication of 
Froude, by Mr. Ronald McNeill, who had been allowed by 
the family to read Mr. Froude’s memorandum. Not the 
least achievement of the Education Act is that it has con- 
verted Sir George Kekewich into a fiery Liberal. His 
article on “ The Church and the Education Act,” which 
comes second in the Contemporary, contains plenty of 
ammunition. He tells us that the Act was suggested by 
Churchmen and promoted by the Church, that there was no 
intolerable strain on Church schools, and that the agitation 
for rate-aid arose because the nominal adherents of the 
Church were not sufficiently interested in the propagation of 
its doctrines. He describes how the compact in the 
original bill was broken. The following passages are worth 
quoting : 

1. As regards the lawful administration of the Act. 

“ The influence of the Clerical Party will doubtless show 
itself in the administration of the Act. On the other hand, 
the Board of Education is practically powerless to oppose 
the County Councils, if only they act in union. It may 
issue its orders, but it cannot enforce them.” 


2. As regards buildings, many of the Church schools 
are “insanitary, inconvenient, and dilapidated.” 

“Tf the local authorities demand that the managers bring 
their buildings up to the level of complete efficiency, they 
will certainly come into collision with the Board of Educa- 
tion, which will endeavour to show that the demand is un- 
reasonable. But, if the County Councils stand firm, they 
must prevail in the end. Many Denominational schools will 
have to be closed, but the children and the teachers will 
have equal justice, in whatever locality the school may be 
situated. The first duty of the County Councils is to the 
children and not to the pockets of the managers. 

“The building rules of the Board of Education, which 
represent the results of an experience of many years’ ad- 
ministration, will provide for the County Councils suffi- 
cient guidance in determining what alterations in the school 
buildings are necessary.” 


The third article to which attention should be drawn 
is that of Mr. Mann, on “ Popular Government in the 
German Empire.” It is worth careful perusal in view of the 
General Elections in Germany which are close upon us. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE Stock Exchange was as flat as ditch-water 
during the first half of the week. Prices tumbled 
down in all departments, and looked as if they were 
never going to stop. The American market was the 
worst, and, as usual when Americans are flat, there 
were some pretty rumours about concerning the 
‘ difficulties ” that were compelling various New York 
magnates to realise on anything that they could seil. 
Probably there is a certain amount of truth in some of 
these stories, andthe plain fact is that the American public 
mistrusts the present position in Wall Street, and the 
magnates have been obliged to raise the wind owing to 
the continued futility of their efforts to induce the public 
to relieve them of part of their load. Labour troubles, 
gold exports, and damage to crops helped the depres- 
sion, which spread from the American market all over 
the ‘‘ House,” affecting even Home Railway stocks, 
in spite of fine traffic returns, and Consols, which 
declined considerably, notwithstanding a_ distinct 
development of ease in the Money market. Kaffirs 
were conspicuously flat, and it was said that forced 
selling from Johannesburg was in progress ; while the 
raising of the German bank rate made Berlin a seller of 
its favourites. rie 
Altogether all indications made members anxious 
about what might happen on the mid-monthly ‘ pay 
day,” which fell on Thursday; a crop of failures was 
expected, and it was only hoped that nobody very 
important would be declared. As it turned out, there 
was only one insignificant failure, and then all at once 
everyone came to the conclusion that the worst was 
over, prices jumped up with a general rebound, and 
we were told that markets are now quite healthy after 
the drastic liquidation that had taken place. Healthier 
they certainly are, but whether their position is yet 
quite sanitary remains to be seen. I shall be surprised 
if the trouble is all over as far as Americans are con- 
cerned. And the impossibilities of the political situation 
are dead against the revival of real business, which is the 
only remedy that can restore the ‘‘ House” to genuine 
health. 


A good example of the results of mixing up 
business with sentiment is afforded by the brisk 
exchange of abuse that has recently passed between 
Canada and Australia anent the Pacific Cable. Most of 
us remember some of the humbug that was talked 
about this great Imperial enterprise, the ‘‘ thin red line 
under the sea,’ and so on, when it was being organised 
and carried out. Now it appears that New South 
Wales has seen fit to make an agreement with the 
Eastern Telegraph Company, and the Canadians are 
very cross about it; so are certain representatives of 
the other Australian colonies, and altogether the whole 
wrangle is a very pleasing example of what would 
happen if we allowed British fiscal policy to become the 
cockpit for colonial jealousies. 

I ventured last week to call the attention of Home 
Railway shareholders to the effect of a Zollverein upon 
their gross earnings, which are nowadays chiefly derived 
—as far as passenger traffic is concerned—from third- 
class travellers, just the very people whose spending 
power will be reduced most rapidly and inevitably by 
any increase in the price of food. An interesting con- 
tribution to another side of the question has been made 
by Mr. Harold Reckitt, M.P., who points out that 
the promised rise in wages will have a disastrous 
effect upon net profits. ‘ To-day,” said Mr. Reckitt, 
‘the cost of working the great railways of the 
country was 63 per cent. of the gross returns. They 
(the Protectionists) would raise wages 10 per cent., 
they would raise the cost of material used on the lines 
for upkeep 10 per cent., and, therefore, the total cost 





of working from 63 to 83 percent. The result would 
be that hardly a single company throughout the 
country would be left that would be able to pay a 
dividend on the Ordinary shares. They would 
thus place in jeopardy no lessa sum than £250,000,000 
which was held by the investing public.” 


This is a very pointed and timely pronouncement. 
And be it remembered that it is not only the railway 
industry, but every industry that employs labour, 
that has to fear these results. So that all the owners 
of the innumerable millions of capital, sunk in all the 
producing, distributing, and retailing British companies 
that at present pay excellent dividends to their share- 
holders, must look forward to a serious inroad on their 
net profits if this wild cat scheme should be considered 
seriously: for they would not be able to make up for 
higher expenses by larger sales: higher wages would 
not add to the purchasing power of the working 
classes: the increase in wages and a good deal 
more would be spent on the Little Loaf which 
would cost more in order to encourage the Canadian 
farmer. By the way, what is going to happen to 
British credit when net profits are reduced all round 
and so the surplus savings of the investing classes 
become a vanishing quantity? And how will the 
Empire get along if London has no Money to lend? 
Mr. Seddon was snapping his fingers at the London 
Money market not long ago, and then came and asked 
for aloan. He will look pretty blue if he finds that 
the Zollverein has made the London money market 
put its shutters up altogether. 

But, after all, there is no need for any of us to 
bother our heads about preferential tariffs or Zoll- 
vereins or any such mere parochial details, for the 
General Election is going to be fought on a much wider 
and more truly Imperial issue. The illimitable veldt wants 
Chinese labour, and a correspondent of one of the 
financial papers suggests that shareholders in Rand 
mining companies should organise with a view to 
securing a pledge from all Parliamentary candidates 
promising that this indispensable commodity shall be 
provided at once. The subject will no doubt afford the 
Cabinet some excellent opportunities for further displays 
of its unanimity and harmony. One of the letters that 
dealt with this melancholy subject is almost pathetic in 
the picture that it presents of the sufferings of the poor 
capitalist. ‘‘It is indeed,” it says, ‘‘high time that 
some concerted action were taken by the enormous body 
of investors in South African mining companies in this 
country. . . The mining magnates, so-called, can 
doubtless afford to wait, having already lined their 
pockets; but that patient and long-suffering beast of 
burden, the British shareholder, condemned, as he has 
been for four weary years, to be deprived of dividends, 
compelled, in many instances, to realise his capital 
at a heavy sacrifice, and for months past the sport 
of the ursine fraternity in the Stock Exchange, 
has no direct representation of any kind, and it is only 
human nature if the shareholder makes his voice heard 
as an elector.” And then, again, the old complaint— 
‘The situation, from his point of view, is infinitely 
worse than it was under the much-abused Kruger 
régime.” It is a pathetic picture: after spending 
250 millions or so in his capacity of British taxpayer to 
oust the “ Kruger rég/me,” in his capacity of British 
shareholder the poor complainant looks back sadly on 
the good old days when he did at least get dividends 
and was safe from the audacious attacks of the ursine 
fraternity. 

The Middlesex County Council is making an issue 
this week, and one or two other prospectuses appeared, 
but attracted little attention among the whirl of more 
interesting events. 

JANUS. 








